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MARKET  REVIEW 

Deliveries  for  United  States  consumption  through  April  1956 
totaled  2,  663  thousand  tons  or  200  thousand  tons  more  than  dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  1955.      Deliveries  during  the  first  19 
days  of  May  were  437  thousand  tons  as  compared  to  406  thousand 
tons  during  the  same  period  last  year.    As  of  May  19,   this  year's 
deliveries  were  23  1  thousand  tons  ahead  of  last  year  and  263 
thousand  tons  greater  than  in  1954.     The  recent  price  move  is 
responsible  for  part  of  this  increased  volume  of  deliveries,  but 
lower  invisible  stocks,  absence  of  constructively  delivered  sugar 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  increased  demand  due  to  population 
increments  had  indicated  a  higher  level  of  deliveries  during  the 
early  months  of  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year.    Stocks  held 
by  sugar  users  are  not  believed  to  be  at  a  level  that  will  retard 
deliveries  when  warm  weather  brings  a  heavier  demand  for  pro- 
ducts such  as  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream. 

The  10-cent  per  hundred -pound  advance  in  price  quotations  for 
refined  sugar  has  now  been  made  for  all  territories,   except  the 
Gulf  region  and  in  the  northwestern  States  where  day-to-day 
business  is  being  taken  at  former  prices.     While  refined  sugar 
prices  for  all  territories  during  May  of  1956  averaged  slightly 
above  those  prevailing  in  1955,   they  were  slightly  lower  than 
during  May  of  1953  and  1954. 

Raw  cane  sugar  prices  at  New  York  averaged  approximately  6.04 
cents  per  pound  during  May,   or  .  09  cent  higher  than  May  1955. 
Ocean  freight  rates  from  Cuba  to  New  York  increased  a  com- 
parable amount.  The 

The  average  New  York  refined  cane  sugar  quotation  January 
through  May  this  year  was  8.  67  cents  per  pound  and  raw  sugar 
will  average  approximately  5.96,  a  difference  of  2.71  cents  per 
pound.    During  the  same  period  last  year  refined  averaged  8.  58 
and  raws  5.90,  a  difference  of  2.68  cents  per  pound. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  domestic  areas  from  1956  crops  is  now 
estimated  at  approximately  4,  740  thousand  tons  or  90  thousand 
tons  more  than  from  1955  crops.    Beet  production,  based  on 
farmers  intention  to  plant  and  applying  the  last  3 -year  average 
sugar  yield  factor,  may  show  an  increase  of  90  thousand  tons 
over  the  production  of  about  1,760,  000  tons  last  year.    Minor  and 
offsetting  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  1956  crops  of  other  dom- 
estic areas. 
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Cuba  will  have  available  approximately  125  thousand  short  tons 
less  sugar  in  1956  than  in  the  previous  year.    During  1955,  Cuba 
was  able  to  reduce  car ryover stocks  from  2,  145  to  1,  786  thousand 
tons,  a  reduction  of  359  thousand  tons.    Production  from  the 
1956  crop  was  established  by  the  Cuban  government  at  5,  225 
thousand  tons  or  234  thousand  tons  more  than  the  1955  crop  of 
4,  994  thousand  tons.    Production  from  the  1956  crop  of  the 
Philippines,   our  second  largest  foreign  sugar  supplier,  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  about  1,  200  thousand  tons  as  compared  with 
1,405  thousand  tons  from  the  previous  crop. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  of  the  Department,  in  a  release 
dated  May  15,    1956,  estimated  world  sugar  production  of  centri- 
fugal sugar  from  the  1955-56  crop  at  42.9  million  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  1.  6  million  tons,   or  about  4  percent  over  the  previous 
year.    USSR  production  accounts  for  almost  1  million  tons  of  this 
increase . 

World  sugar  prices  averaged  about  3.34  cents  per  pound,  f.a.s. 
Havana,  during  May.    During  the  year  to  date,  prices  have  aver- 
aged 3.  31  cents  per  pound,  or  .  06  cent  higher  than  during  Janu- 
ary-May last  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  CONFERENCE 

An  International  Sugar  Conference,  called  by  the  United  Nations, 
is  meeting  in  New  York.    The  conference  began  May  21,  1956. 
Article  42  (2)  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  provides  that 
".  .  .  the  Council  shall  in  the  third  year  of  this  Agreement 
examine  the  entire  working  of  the  Agreement,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  quotas  and  prices  and  shall  take  into  account  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  which  in  connection  with  this  examination 
any  Participating  Government  may  propose.  " 

The  Council,  desiring  to  put  the  examination  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible basis  during  this  the  third  year  of  its  life,  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  sponsor  the  conference.    Governments  which  have  not 
adhered  to  the  Agreement  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  are  represented  at  the  conference. 

The  Agreement  has  as  its  objectives  (a)  to  assure  supplies  of 
sugar  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  sugar  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices,  (b)  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  throughout  the  world,  and  (c)  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  in  world  markets  of  countries  or  areas  whose 
economies  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  production  or  export 
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of  sugar  by  providing  adequate  returns  to  producers  and  by  mak- 
ing possible  the  maintenance  of  fair  standards  of  labor  conditions 
and  wages. 

The  world  price  of  sugar  is  considered  by  the  present  term  of 
the  Agreement  to  be  equitable  if  it  is  maintained  within  a  zone  of 
stabilized  price  between  a  minimum  of  3.  25  cents  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  4.  35  cents,  f.a.s.  Cuba.    Since  the  Agreement  became 
effective,  the  price  has  been  relatively  stable-,  fluctuating  narrow 
ly  around  the  minimum  of  that  range.    However,  this  approxi- 
mate minimum  level  has  been  maintained  through  20  percent  re- 
ductions in  the  basic  export  quotas  of  the  larger  sugar  producing 
countries,   the  maximum  cuts  permissible  under  the  Agreement. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SUGAR  ACT 


H.  R.  7030,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  was  introduced  during  the  first 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  and  was  subsequently  passed  by  the 
second  session  of  that  Congress  on  May  17,    1956.    The  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  29,    1956.    The  Act  is  still  to  be 
known  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Except  for  the  amendments  to  section  10  1,  (definitions),  the 
amended  Act  became  effective  as  of  January  1,    1956,  and  is  ex- 
tended through  December  31,    I960.    The  amendments  to  section 
101  become  effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
regulations  implementing  those  amendments,   or  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  whichever  occurs  first. 

The  amendment  restores  to  the  domestic  areas  their  historic 
participation  in  the  growth  of  our  sugar  market.     Beginning  in 
1956,  market  growth  in  excess  of  8,  350,  000  tons  shall  be  shared 
55  percent  by  domestic  areas  and  45  percent  by  foreign  countries. 
Distribution  of  quotas  among  foreign  countries  has  been  changed 
so  that  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  share  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  in  market 
growth  beginning  in  1957. 

The  method  of  prorating  deficits  is  changed  slightly  so  that  in- 
creases which  domestic  areas  receive  as  a  result  of  market 
growth,  but  which  they  are  not  able  to  fill,  are  first  prorated  to 
other  domestic  areas. 

Other  amendments  provide  that  limitations  on  the  entry  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  within  the  quotas  for  both  offshore  domestic 
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areas  and  foreign  countries  are  varied  slightly  to  permit  an  in- 
crease in  such  allocations  for  offshore  domestic  areas  and  to  per- 
mit those  foreign  countries  which  have  relatively  small  quotas 
the  convenience  of  shipping  either  raw  or  refined  sugar  to  this 
market. 

Other  amendments  are  of  an  administrative  or  technical  nature. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  to  extend  to  June  30,  1961, 
the  applicability  of  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  and  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  the  import  compensating  tax  on  manufactured  sugar 
imported  for  use  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  as  livestock  feed, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  livestock  feed. 

The  amendments  are  summarized  below. 

Amendments  pertaining  to  quotas 


1.  Price  objective.      The  amendment  to  section  201  changes 
the  base  period  for  the  consideration  given  to  the  relationship 
between  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  index  from  January  through  October  1947  to  1947-49,  the 
more  generally  used  base  period, 

2.  Quotas  for  domestic  areas.    Section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  was 
amended  to  restore  to  domestic  areas  the  right  to  supply  55  per- 
cent of  market  growth  (as  indicated  by  consumption  requirements 
in  excess  of  8,  350,  000  tons).    The  first  165,  000  tons  of  increased 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  are  assigned  51.5  percent  to  the  dom- 
estic beet  area  and  48,5  percent  to  the  mainland  cane  area;  the 
next  20,  000  and  3,  000  tons  are  assigned  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  respectively;  and  increases  in  excess  of  188,000 
tons  are  apportioned  among  all  domestic  areas  on  the  basis  of 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  each  domestic  area. 

3.  Quotas  for  foreign  countries.     The  quota  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  extension  of  the 
Act.    Quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  are  apportioned  among  such  countries  on  the  basis  of 
amendments  to  section  202  (c)„    The  amendments  to  that  section 
provide:  (a)  Quotas  accruing  to  such  foreign  countries  from  the 
apportionment  of  the  first  8,  350,  000  tons  of  consumption  require- 
ments among  all  areas  supplying  the  market  are  assigned  96  per- 
cent to  Cuba  and  4  percent  to  all  other  such  foreign  countries. 
Division  of  the  4  percent  among  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 
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and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  remains  unchanged  in  1956;  in 
1957,  and  each  subsequent  year,  the  4  percent  is  divided  as  shown 

below : 


Average  entries  within  the  quota 
for  each:uch  foreign  country 
during  1953-1954  

1.    Less  than  1,000  tons 


Apportionment  to  each  such 
foreign  country 

1.    Average  of  entries  in 
1953  and  1954 


2.  1,  000  tons  or  more,   but  not 
more  than  2,  000  tons 

3.  More  than  2,000  tons,  but 
less  than  3,  000  tons 


2.    3,  000  tons 


Average  of  entries  in 
1953  and  1954  plus  2,  000 
tons 


4.    3,  000  tons  or  more,   but  not 
more  than  10s  000  tons 


4.    Average  of  entries  in 
1953  and  1954 


5.    More  than  10,  000  tons 


Balance  to  be  divided 
among  such  countries  on 
basis  of  average  entries 
within  the  quota  for  the 
years  1951  through  1954 


(b)  The  increase  in  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  resulting  from  market  growth  in 
excess  of  8,  350,  000  tons  is  assigned  43.  2  percent  to  Cuba  and 
1.  8  percent  to  all  other  such  foreign  countries  in  1956,  and  29.  59 
percent  and  15.41  percent,  respectively,  in  1957  and  each  sub- 
sequent year. 

The  1.  8  percent  of  increase  that  accrues  to  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  1956  is 
apportioned  as  in  the  past0    For  1957,  and  each  subsequent  year, 
the  15.41  percent  of  increases  accruing  to  such  foreign  countries 
is  apportioned  4.  33  percent  to  Peru,  4.  95  percent  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,   5.  10  percent  to  Mexico,  and  1.  03  percent  to  other 
such  foreign  countries  whose  average  entries  in  1953  and  1954 
exceeded  1,  000  tons.    The  1.03  percent  is  apportioned  among 
those  other  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  their  average  en- 
tries within  the  quota  during  the  years  1951  through  1954.  For- 
eign countries,  each  of  whose  average  entries  within  the  quota 
during  the  years  1953  and  1954  was  1,  000  tons  or  less,  receive 
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Quotas  under  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  in  1956  1/ 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


(Short  tons,  raw  value) 
Assumed  requirements        8,535,000         8,  670,000         8,805,000  8,940,000 


9,  075,  000 


Total  domestic  areas  4,545,750         4,620,000         4,694,250         4,768,500  4,842,750 

Total  foreign  areas  3,989,250         4,050,000         4   i  10,  750         4,171,500  4,232,250 


Philippine  s 

Total  Cuba  and  full 
duty  countries 

Cuba 


980,000  980,000  980,000  980,000  980,000 

3,009,250         3,070,000         3,130,750         3,191,500  3,252,  250 

2,888,880         2,903,648         2,943,594         2,983,541  3,023,488 


Full  duty  countries 


120, 370 


166,  352  187,  156  207, 959 


228,  762 


Peru 
Mexic  o 

Dominican  Republic 


56,  224 
12, 394 
29, 892 


63, 918 
27, 579 
45, 321 


69, 764 
34, 464 
52, 003 


75, 609 
41,  349 
58,  686 


81,  454 
48, 234 
65, 368 


Other  countries 


21,  860 


29, 534 


30, 925 


32, 315 


33,  706 


Nicaragua 
Haiti 


8,  472 
2,  892 


9,  837 
5,  489 


10, 613 
5,  771 


11,  387 
6,  053 


12, 162 
6,  335 


Costa  Rica 
Formosa 
Netherlands 
Panama 


(1,  084)  2/ 

(1,  114)  2/ 

(1,  123)  2/ 
(  1,  H4)  2/ 


3,  188 

3,  190 

3,  223 
3,  190 


3,  267 

3,  270 

3,  317 
3,  270 


3,  347 

3,  350 

3,  411 
3,  350 


3,  425 
3,  431 
3,  505 
3,  431 


Belgium 
British  Guiana 
Canada 
Hong  Kong 
United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador   3 / 


(182)  2/ 

(85)  2/ 

(631)  2/ 

(3)  2/ 

(516)  2/ 

4,  478 


182 
85 
631 
3 

516 


182 
85 
631 
3 

516 


182 
85 
631 
3 

516 


182 
85 
631 
3 

516 


1/     1955  requirements  of  8,400,000  tons  plus  annual  increments  of  135,000  tons.    2/  Average 
7953-54  charges  shown  for  countries  which  do  not  have  specific  prorations  in  1956.    3_/  No 
charges  against  quotas  since  1949. 
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no  increase  in  quotas  resulting  from  market  growth. 

Quotas,  as  provided  by  the  amendments  to  sections  202  (a)  and 
(c)  under  assumed  consumption  requirements,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation. 

4.  Failure  of  foreign  countries  to  fill  quotas  under  specified 
conditions.        Section  202,  relating  to  quotas,   is  further  amended 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  (e).    The  amendment  provides 
that  the  quota  or  proration  for  any  foreign  country  having  a  quota 
or  proration  in  excess  of  10,  000  tons,  which  fails  by  more  than 
10  percent  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  in  any  year  during  which 
the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  shall  be 
reduced  in  subsequent  years  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  by  which 
the  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force 
majeure  or  that  the  quota  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act. 

5.  Proration  of  deficits  in  domestic  quotas.      The  amendment 
to  section  204  (a)  establishes  methods  for  prorating  any  deficit 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  which  occurs  because  of  inability  to 
market  that  part  of  its  quota  resulting  from  sugar  requirements 
in  excess  of  8,  350,  000  tons.    Any  such  deficit  is  prorated  to  the 
other  domestic  areas  alone  rather  than  to  domestic  areas  and 
Cuba.    In  the  event  that  no  domestic  area  can  fill  the  deficit,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quota  for 
Cuba.    The  method  for  prorating  any  deficit  in  the  quotas  for  any 
domestic  areas  a  which  occurs  because  of  inability  to  mar- 
ket that  part  of  its  quota  resulting  from  sugar  requirements  not 
in  excess  of  8,  350,  000  tons  remains  unchanged. 

6.  Direct-consumption  sugar  limitations.    The  amendments  to 
sections  207  (a)  and  (b)  provide  for  increases  in  the  direct-con- 
sumption portions  of  the  quotas  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  res- 
pectively, in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  their  over -all 
quotas  are  increased  under  section  202  (a).    Further,  the  change 
in  section  207  (b)  provides  that  increases  in  the  direct-consump- 
tion portion  of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  may  be  filled  with  direct- 
consumption  sugar  whether  or  not  principally  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, but  restricts  to  crystalline  sugars  the  first  126,  033  tons  of 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

The  amendment  to  section  207  (h)  provides  that  beginning  in  1957, 
any  foreign  country  whose  over-all  proration  is  7,  000  tons  or  less, 

may  fill  its  entire  proration  with  either  raw  or  direct-consumption 
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sugar.    The  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  permitted  to 
enter  from  foreign  countries  (except  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines)  whose  over-all  prorations  exceed  7,000  tons  is  lim- 
ited to  1.  36  percent  of  consumption  requirements  less  the  quotas 
for  domestic  areas  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 

Amendments  pertaining  to  administrative  provisions 

1.  Allotment  of  quotas  or  prorations.      Under  amendment  to 
section  205  (a)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consider,   in  addi- 
tion to  the  factors  already  specified  in  this  section,  the  adverse 
effect  of  drought,   storm,  flood,  freeze,   disease,   insects,  and 
other  uncontrollable  conditions  which  seriously  and  broadly  affect 
a  general  area  served  by  the  factory  or  factories  of  any  allottee 
when  he  allots  an  area's  quota  or  proration. 

2.  Proportionate  shares.     (a)  Section  301  (b)  is  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  marketing  or  processing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm  when  such 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are  for  the  production  of  sugar  to  be 
used  for  livestock  feed  or  for  the  manufacture  of  livestock  feed 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  302  (b)  contains  two  provisions. 

The  first  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  determining  pro- 
portionate shares  for  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farms,  to  consider, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  interest  of  producers  in  any  local  pro- 
ducing area  whose  past  production  has  been  adver  sely,  seriously, 
and  generally  affected  by  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  natural  con- 
conditions.    The  second  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico  to  transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record 
for  any  parcel  of  land  to  any  other  parcel  of  land  owned  by  the 
same  producer  if  such  transfer,  is  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
because  of  more  economic  utilization  of  land  or  water  resources, 
soil  conservation,   or  greater  diversification  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

3.  Employment  of  persons  pursuant  to  section  305. 

The  amendment  to  section  407  provides  that  the  prohibitions  of 
that  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in  field  offices  or  other 
governmental  agencies  whose  services  are  required  pursuant  to 
section  305  for  the  administration  of  the  Act,  but  who  do  not  have 
advance  information  that  might  aid  them  in  investing  or  speculating 
in  sugar. 
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4.        International  Sugar  Agreement.     A  new  section  was  num- 
bered 411  and  present  sections  411  and  412  were  renumbered 
sections  41Z  and  413,   respectively.      Section  411  authorizes  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  to  reconcile  imports  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  with  the  Government's  obligation  under  Art- 
icle 7  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  Participants 
in  that  Agreement  agree  to  limit  imports  from  countries  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  Agreement  to  the  level  of  imports 
from  such  countries  as  a  group  in  any  of  the  years  1951,  1952, 
and  1953.    The  amendment  also  extends  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  successor  agreements 
ratified  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
Senate . 

Amendments  pertaining  to  technical  and  related  provisions. 


1.  Definitions  of  raw  sugar  and  direct-consumption  sugar. 
The  amendments  to  sections  101  (d)  (raw  su-ar)  and  101  (e) 

(direct-consumption  sugar)  provide  that,  for  quota  purposes, 
liquid   sugar  from  domestic  areas  shall  be  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  principles  by  which  crystalline  sugars  are 
clas  s  if  ied. 

2.  Definition  of  total  sugar  content.      The  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 101  (i)  merely  deletes  the  parenthetical  word  (Clerget) 
from  the  definition.      The  term  "Clerget  "  refers  to  an  ana- 
lytical method  and  its  deletion  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "sucrose." 

3.  Specific  processes  to  be  applied  to  sugars  and  specific 
qualities  of  sugar  to  be  applied  to  classification.      A  new  sec- 
tion,   10  I  (n),  defines  the  term  "to  be  further  refined  or  im- 
proved in  quality."     It  further  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
determine,  after  public  hearings,   whether  specific  processes 
to  which  sugar  may  be  subjected  meet  the  requirements  of 

the  definition  "to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality" 
and  whether  sugars  of  specific  qualities  are  r^w  or  direct^ 
consumption  sugar  within  the  meaning  of  sections  101  (d)and 
(e),  respectively. 
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4„    Processing  of  dire ct -c ons umption  sugar  in  excess  of 
direct-consumption  portion  of  a  quota.      An  amendment 
to  section  405  provides  that  any  person  whose  sugar  pro- 
cessing operations  otherwise  meet  the  rqquirements  of 
section  101  (n),  who  imports  sugar  of  direct-consump- 
tion quality  under  a  declaration  that  such  sugar  is  raw 
sugar,   shall  forfeit  1  cent  per  pound  of  such  sugar  in  ex- 
cess of  the  unfilled  part  of  the  direct -consumption  por- 
tion of  the  applicable  quota,  proration,   or  allotment 
there  of . 

Amendments  pertaining  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

1.  Definition  of  total  sugars.     Section  4502  (4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  deleting  the  paren- 
thetical word  (Clerget)  as  was  done  in  section  101  (i)  of 
the  Sugar  Act.      Further,  the  amendment  eliminates  the 
reference  to  Customs  Regulations  that  have  since  been 
superseded  by  others. 

2.  Import  tax.        Amendments  to  sections  4505  and 
6418  (a)  t>f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provide  that  the 
import  comepensating  tax  on  manufactured  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  distillation  of 
alcohol  or  for  livestock  feed  may  be  refunded. 

3.  Extension  of  excise  and  import  tax.        The  amend- 
ment to  sections  4501  (c)  and  6412  (d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  extend  the  termination  date  of  the  excise 
and  import  tax  on  manufactured  sugar  to  June  "30,  1961. 
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NEW  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
DEFINITIONS,  REFINING  PROCESSES,  AND  QUALITIES  OF 
RAW  AND  DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGARS 

By 

Charles  B.  Broeg 
Sugar  Division,  CSS 

The  following  presentation  of  data  and  other  information  relating 
to  new  definitions  contained  in  the  Sugar  Act  is  intended  to  furnish 
persons  interested  therein  with  background  material  preparatory 
to  a  hearing  to  be  held  under  the  provisions  of  section  101  (n)  of 
the  Act. 

It  is  expected  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 
Procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  conduct  of  the  hearing    and  no- 
tices of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  will  be  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Intr  oduction 


The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  contains  some  revisions  and 
new  provisions  with  respect  to  the  definitions  of  raw  and  direct- 
consumption  sugar.  The  revised  definitions  provide  that  liquid 
sugar  from  domestic  offshore  areas  is  to  be  classified  for  quota 
purposes  as  either  raw  or  direct-consumption  sugar0  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  such  classification  is  based  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  the  classification  of  crystalline  sugar. 

A  new  provision  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  all  sugars 
defines  the  term  "to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality." 
In  addition,  this  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  specific  processes  to  which  sugars  are 
subjected  meet  the  requirements  of  the  definition  and  whether  the 
specific  qualities  of  sugars  are  raw  sugar  or  direct-consumption 
sugar  within  the  meaning  of  the  definitions  of  such  terms  as 
defined  in  the  amended  Act. 

Another  new  provision,  related  in  its  administration  to  those  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  processes  and  sugar  quality,  provides  for 
the  assessment  of  a  penalty  on  sugar  of  direct-consumption 
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quality  entered  and  processed  as  raw  sugar.    The  penalty  is  as- 
sessed on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  such  sugar  that  is  so  entered 
in  excess  of  the  unfilled  part  of  the  direct-consumption  portion 
of  the  applicable  quota,  proration,  or  allotment  thereof.  These 
changes  in  the  Act  provide  a  basis  for  handling  some  of  the  pro- 
blems that  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  industry  in  Septem- 
ber 1954  (Sugar  Industry  Conference,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  15,   1954).     Although  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
clarify  wording  to  coincide  with  intent  and  provide  more  specific 
guidance  for  the  administration  of  those  provisions  of  the  Act 
dependent  upon  definitions,  numerous  problems  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  connection  with  implementing  these  new  provi- 
sions.   The  following  summary  is  intended  to  present  information 
to  focus  attention  on  problems  inherent  in  their  implementation. 

Subsections  101  (d)  and  (e) 

The  revised  raw  and  direct-consumption  sugar  definitions  are  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  term  'raw  sugar1  means  any  sugars  (exclusive  of  liquid 
sugar  from  foreign  countries  having  liquid  sugar  quotas), whether 
or  not  principally  of  crystalline  structure,  which  are  to  be  fur- 
ther refined  or  improved  in  quality  to  produce  any  sugars  princi- 
pally of  crystalline  structure  or  liquid  sugar.  " 

"(e)  The  term  'direct-consumption  sugar'  means  any  sugars  prin- 
cipally of  crystalline  structure  and  any  liquid  sugar  (exclusive  of 
liquid  sugar  from  foreign  countries  having  liquid  sugar  quotas)^ 
which  are  not  to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality,  " 

Subsections  101  (d)  and  (e)  define  raw  sugar  and  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  so  as  to  provide  for  the  classification  of  liquid  sugar 
entries  from  domestic  offshore  areas  according  to  the  principles 
applied  to  crystalline  sugar.      The  inclusion  of  liquid  sugar  in  the 
raw  and  direct-consumption  sugar  definitions  clarifies  the  quota 
status  1  /  of  liquid  sugar  entries  from  offshore  areas,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  With  respect  to  offshore  domestic  liquid  sugar, the 
revised  definitions  in  subsections  101  (d)  and  (e)  present  no  pro- 
blem in  themselves,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 101  (n)  some  problems  do  arise.      Although  entries  of 
liquid  sugar  for  further  processing  have  been  made  from  foreign 
countries  having  liquid  sugar  quotas,   such  entries  have  presented 
no  classification  problem  because  there  was  no  need  to  classify 
such  entries  as  raw  or  direct-consumption  sugar. 
1/     Subject  to  the  direct-consumption  sugar  limitation  in  section 
"         207  (b). 
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Subsection  101  (n) 

The  new  subsection  (n)  added  to  section  101  is  as  follows: 

"(n)  The  term  fto  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality' 
means  to  be  subjected  substantially  to  the  processes  of  (1)  affina- 
tion  or  defecation,   (2)  clarification,  and  (3)  further  purification 
by  adsorption  or  crystallization.    The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
after  such  hearing  and  upon  such  notice  as  he  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  to  determine  whether  specific  processes  to  which 
sugars  are  subjected  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  (n)  and  whether  sugars  of  specific  qualities  are 
raw  sugar  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section^or 
direct-consumption  sugar  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (e)  of 
this  section.  " 

Subsection  101  (n)  contains  two  major  provisions.    The  first  pro- 
vision defines  the  term  "to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in 
quality.  "    The  second  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  specific  processes  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  definition  and  whether  sugars  of  specific  qual- 
ities are  of  raw  or  direct-consumption  quality.    Both  provisions 
are  relevant  to  the  definitions  contained  in  subsection  101  (d)  and 
(e). 

Refining 

The  term  "to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality"  is 
defined  in  part  by  outlining  the  processes  that  constitute  current 
refining  methods,,      The  processes  included  in  the  definition  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(a)  Aff  ination.     Affination  is  the  process  of  removing  mo- 
lasses and  other  surface  impurities  from  raw  sugars 
principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

(b)  Defecation.   Defecation  is  the  process  of  treating  aqueous 
solutions  of  crystalline  raw  sugar,  raw  liquid  sugar,  or 
raw  sugar  washings  with  defecating  agerts  and  heat  so  as 
to  precipitate  and  coagulate  suspended  and  dissolved  non- 
sugars  preparatory  to  clarification. 

(c)  Clarification.  Clarification  is  the  process  of  separating 
coagulated,  precipitated,  and  suspended  impurities  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  crystalline  raw  sugar,  raw  liquid 

sugar,  or  raw  sugar  washings. 
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(d)  Adsorption.      Adsorption  is  the  process  of  treating 
aqueous  solutions  of  raw  sugar,  raw  liquid  sugar,  or 
raw  sugar  washings  with  adsorbents  to  remove  dissolved 
nonsugars, 

(e)  Crystallization  Crystallization  is  the  process  of  crys- 
tallizing sugar  from  aqueous  solutions  of  sugar  and  non- 
sugars. 

Specific  processes  which  may  be  classified  under  these  types 
vary  considerably  in  detail,  but  are  essentially  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple.   The  variations  arise  from  the  method  of  refining  employed, 
the  type  (crystalline  or  liquid)  of  raw  material  used,  and  the  type 
of  product  produced. 

Refining  methods  employed  in  the  United  States  may  be  classified 
under  three  types:  (1)  bone  char  refining,  (2)  activated  carbon 
refining,  and  (3)  ion-exchange  refining.    At  the  present  time, 
ion-exchnage  refining  is  actually  supplemental  to  the  other  types 
of  refining  rather  than  a  completely  separate  type.    Some  refin- 
eries use  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  types. 

A  typical  bone  char  process  includes  affiliation  (for  crystalline 
sugars),  defecation,  clarification,  adsorption,  and  crystalliza- 
tion.   Activated  carbon  processes  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
bone  char  processes,  except  that  activated  carbon  rather  than 
bone  char  is  used  as  an  adsorbent.    Processes  based  on  ion- 
exchange,  although  fundamentally  equivalent  to  the  other  refin- 
ing methods,  show  greater  variation  in  the  specific  processes 
used  in  conjunction  with  ion-exchange. 

Specific  affination  processes  do  not  vary  in  any  of  the  types  of 
refining  methods.    Both  the  equipment  and  the  procedures  used 
are  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  differences  that  may  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  refining  processes. 

There  are  many  variations  in  specific  defecation  and  clarification 
processes.    These  variations  include  differences  in  defecants 
used,  equipment  required,  and  the  processes  themselves.  In  some 
cases,  defecation  and  clarification  may  be  carried  out  simul- 
tane  ously. 

Variations  in  adsorption  processes  exist  in  both  the  adsorbent 
used  and  in  its  method  of  use.    Adsorbents  commonly  used  are 
bone  char,  activated  carbon,  and  ion-exchange  materials  or  a 

combination  of  those  adsorbents.    They  may  be  employed  in 
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fixed  beds  or  in  conjunction  with  filters.    In  some  cases,  adsorp- 
tion may  be  employed  concurrently  with  defecation  and  clarifica- 
tion. 

Crystallization  processes  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  types 
of  refining  methods. 

Grouping  of  processes  in  refining  definition.      Because  of  cur- 
rent refining  practices,   it  has  been  necessary  to  group  some  of 
the  refining  processes  on  an  alternative  basis.    Part  one  of  the 
definition  so  groups  two  widely  differing  processes,  affination 
and  defecation.    At  first  glance,   such  an  arrangement  appears  to 
be  illogical  and  awkward.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  refin- 
eries do  not  employ  an  affination  process  for  treating  crystalline 
sugars  and,  more  importantly,  that  affination  proces ses  cannot 
be  used  on  liquid  sugars,  the  alternative  grouping  of  affination 
does  not  appear  so  awkward. 

Similarly,  adsorption  and  crystallization  processes  are  grouped 
alternatively.    Just  as  the  starting  raw  material  (crystalline  or 
non-crystalline)  is  a  consideration  in  the  alternative  grouping  of 
affination  and  defecation,  the  finished  product  (crystalline  or  non- 
crystalline) is  a  consideration  for  such  grouping  of  adsorption 
and  crystallization.    Some  refined  liquid  sugars  are  produced  by 
dissolving  refined  crystalline  sugar,   but  some  are  produced  by 
concentrating  refined  sugar  liquors  to  the  proper  concentration 
and  composition  for  marketing.    In  this  case,   crystallization  or 
adsorption,  depending  on  the  product,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
final  purification  step. 

Evaluation  of  refining  processes.      Although  the  refining  defini- 
tion is  a  general  description  of  the  processes  used  in  refining, 
it  does  not  establish  a  standard  for  evaluating  the  processes.  Ob- 
viously,  sugars  are  subjected  to  such  processes  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  product  of  superior  quality  from  a  raw  material 
of  inferior  quality.    The  subjection  of  any  sugars  to  such  proces- 
ses without  regard  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
would  be  unrealistic.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  specific  processes  to  which  sugars  are  to  be  "sub- 
jected substantially"  should  include  some  qualitative  or  quanti- 
tative standard. 

The  inclusion  of  such  a  standard  poses  several  problems.  The 
standard  must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  evaluate  the  processes 
adequately  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.    It  must  be 
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one  that  fits  into  the  framework  of  present  trade  practices  with- 
out undue  disruption  technically  and  administratively.  Further- 
more,  it  must  be  designed  so  as  to  eliminate  arbitrary  deter- 
minations insofar  as  possible.    In  addition,  the  standard  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  liquid  and  crystalline  sugars. 

Quality  of  raw  and  direct -consumption  sugars. 

Another  provision  of  subsection  101  (n)  relates  to  the  application 
of  quality  factors  to  supplement  the  principle  established  in  sub- 
sections   101  (d)  and  (e)  for  distinguishing  raw  from  direct- 
consumption  sugar.    The  use  of  quality  factors  for  this  purpose 
requires  that  a  satisfactory  quality  factor,  or  factors,  be  selec- 
ted and  that  procedures  for  measuring  and  applying  the  factor  to 
specific  quantities  of  sugar  be  developed. 

The  ideal  factor  would  be  one  that  satisfactorily  evaluates  all 
sugars  by  means  of  an  accurate,  rapid,   simple,  and  inexpensive 
test  and  that  could  be  expressed  by  a  mathematical  relationship 
to  permit  comparison  of  all  sugars  on  the  same  basis.  It  is 

doubtful  that  such  an  ideal  factor  exists.    However,  there  are 
several  factors  that  can  be  considered  for  use  in  this  connection. 

Refiners  use  several  criteria  for  evaluating  raw  sugar,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  evaluation  is  quite  different  from  that  required 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  101  (n).    However,   some  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  tests  used  in  connection  with  commerce  and 
in  sugar  production  control  may  be  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

Evaluation  of  sugar  quality  by  various  tests.      The  tests  most 
commonly  applied  to  sugar  are  tests  that  determine:    (1)  polari- 
zation,  (2)  total  sugar  content,   (3)  invert  or  reducing  sugar  con- 
tent, (4)  ash  content,  (5)  color,  (6)  organic  nonsugar  content,  (7) 
moisture  content,   or  (8)  total  solids  content.    It  is  doubtful  that 
any  of  these  tests  alone  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  for  all  sugars  under  all  conditions,  but  certain  of  the 
tests  will  undoubtedly  fulfill  the  requirements  for  specific  sugars 
under  well  defined  conditions. 

The  quality  of  sugar  may  be  expressed  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1) 
purity  (the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  to  the  total 
solids  contained)  or  (2)  an  expression  of  the  amount  of  nonsugars 
contained.    The  quality  factors  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  generally  used  to  indicate  sugar  quality  on  either  basis. 
Problems  connected  with  both  types  of  quality  expressions  are 
are  discussed  briefly  below. 
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The  test  most  commonly  applied  to  all  types  of  sugar  products  is 
the  polariscopic  test.    The  direct  polariscopic  test,  as  applied 
to  sugar,   is  designed  not  to  measure  quality,   but  to  measure  the 
percentage  of  sucrose  content.    However,   in  the  case  of  crystal- 
line sugars  which  contain  very  small  amounts  of  water  and  invert 
sugar,   the  polariscope  test  is  an  indication  of  quality  inasmuch 
as  it  indirectly  measures  the  amount  of  impurities. 

Several  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  direct  polarization  as  a  quality  criterion.  Both 
water  and  invert  sugar  are  treated  as  impurities  by  the  polaris- 
copic test.    The  polarization  of  sugars  which  contain  water  is 
decreased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  Con- 
sequently,  in  applying  polariscopic  tests  to  liquid  sugars  and  to 
crystalline  sugars  that  contain  excessive  amounts  of  moisture, 
the  amount  of  water  contained  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Invert  sugar  has  a  two-fold  effect  on  direct  polarization.  It 
affects  polarization  not  only  because  it  is  not  sucrose,   but  also 
because  it  has  a  negative  polarization  on  the  sucrose  scale.  Like 
water,   invert  sugar,   if  present  in  significant  amounts,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the  polariscopic  test. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,   the  direct  polariscopic  test  has  much 
to  recommend  its  use  for  testing  those  crystalline  sugars  that 
are  essentially  sucrose  accompanied  by  relatively  small  amounts 
of  non-sucrose  solids.    The  polariscopic  test  is  well  established 
and  is  more  widely  used  than  any  other  single  test.    The  proce- 
dures for  making  the  test  and  for  applying  it  to  specific  quantities 
of  sugar  are  also  fairly  well  standardized.     When  those  proce- 
dures are  carefully  followed,  a  reasonable  level  of  accuracy  is 
attainable.    It  is  rapid  and  simple  in  application.    For  those 
sugars  which  contain  significant  quantities  of  water  or  invert 
sugars,  the  polariscopic  test  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  test.  A 
determination  of  total  sugar  content  and  total  soluble  solids  con- 
tent yields  information  about  the  quality  of  such  sugars  that  is 
approximately  comparable  to  a  direct  polariscopic  test  for  sugars 
that  are  essentially  sucrose.    However,  the  total  sugar  content 
test  treats  invert  sugar  as  sugar,  whereas  the  polariscopic  test 
treats  it  as  an  impurity.    Also,  a  total  sugar  content  determination 
as  a  percentage  of  total  soluble  solids  content  eliminates  water 
in  the  determination,  whereas  it  is  not  eliminated  by  the  polari  - 
scopic  test. 

Measurement  of  impurities  is  not  usually  a  trade  practice  in  the 
type  of  transaction  under  consideration  here.  Occasionally, 
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limits  on  one  or  more  impurities  may  be  included  in  a  special 
contract,  but  these  are  specified  in  addition  to  the  usual  criterion, 
polarization.      Consequently,  use  of  impurity  measurement  as  a 
quality  factor  would  add  a  step  to  current  practices.  Neverthe- 
less, impurities  as  quality  factors  do  warrant  discussion. 

The  impurities  (other  than   invert  sugar  and  water)  that  are 
usually  measured  directly  are  ash,  or  mineral  content,  and  color. 
Ash  measurement  indicates  a  real  quantity  of  an  impurity.  Color, 
although  measured  directly,  is  only  an  indirect  indication  of  an 
impurity  because  it  is  not  related  to  specific  quantity  of  an  im- 
purity.   Organic  nonsugars  are  not  actually  measured,  but  are 
determined  by  subtrating  the  total  of  the  measured  constituents 
(total  sugars,  ash,  and  moisture)  from  the  total  product.  Since 
several  of  the  tests  that  are  required  to  arrive  at  organic  non- 
sugars  content  would  be  satisfactory  quality  factors  in  them- 
selves, there  would  be  little  point  in  using  organic  nonsugars  as 
a  criterion. 

The  ash  or  mineral  content  of  sugars  (except  brown  or  soft  sugars) 
is  generally  an  indication  of  quality.    Raw  sugars  definitely  con- 
tain greater  amounts  of  minerals  than  do  direct-consumption 
sugars.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
mineral  content  of  raw  sugars  of  comparable  quality  from  differ- 
ent producing  areas.    Furthermore,  the  mineral  content  accounts 
for  only  a  part  of  the  total  impurities  present.    Despite  these 
disadvantages,  ash  as  a  quality  criterion  has  much  in  its  favor. 
Tests  for  measuring  total  ash  content  or  several  individual  con- 
stituents of  the  total  ash  content  have  been  well  standardized. 
Some  of  the  testing  methods  are  rapid  and  simple  in  application 
and  give  results  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.    The  test  is 
very  widely  used  in  the  industry  and  occasionally  may  enter  into 
a  special  contract. 

Prior  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  color  was  used  to  distinguish  raw 
from  refined  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  applying  tariff  rates.  At 
that  time,  "Dutch  Standards"  were  used  as  the  color  standard. 
Since  then,  "Dutch  Standards"  have  been  almost  completely 
abandoned,  but  vastly  improved  methods  for  determining  color 
have  been  developed.    In  general,  there  is  a  greater  measurable 
difference  between  raw  and  direct-consumption  sugars  on  the 
basis  of  color  than  any  other  factor.     However,  the  fact  that 
color  could  be  added  to  sugar  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  ref- 
ined sugar  duty  without  seriously  affecting  the  quality  or  accept- 
ance of  the  product  made  it  necessary  to  drop  color  as  a  Custom's 
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classification  device.    A  similar  problem  would  probably  exist  if 
color  alone  were  used  as  a  criterion  to  distinguish  raw  from 
direct -c onsumption  sugar  for  quota  purposes. 

Crystalline  sugar  compared  with  liquid  sugar 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  polariscopic  test,   there  are 
problems  associated  with  a  comparison  of  the  quality  of  crystal- 
line and  liquid  sugars.    In  refined  granulated  and  sucrose  type 
liquid  sugars,   invert  sugar  is  an  impurity  whereas  in  ivert  type 
liquid  sugars  and  invert  mush,   it  may  be  a  desired  constitutent. 
In  liquid  sugar,   the  water  content  also  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation.   Although  it  is  a  practical  matter  to  determine  the  purity  or 
total  sugar  content  percent  of  total  solids  content  with  respect  to 
liquid  sugar,  a  similar  test  on  crystalline  sugar  is  not  practical 
because  it  is  not  necessary  and  because  appreciably  more  time 
is  required  to  make  a  purity  determination.     Water  in  the  amounts 
normally  contained  in  crystalline  sugars  does  not  seriously  affect 
determinations  of  impurities,   but  that  contained  in  liquid  sugar 
is  sufficient  to  affect  results.    Consequently,   it  can  be  seen  that 
the  small  amount  of  water  contained  in  crystalline  sugar  and  the 
large  amount  of  water  contained  in  liquid  sugar  create  problems 
in  comparing  the  quality  of  the  two  sugars. 

Brown  or  soft  sugars 

Brown  or  soft  sugars  which  are  fully  refined  products  present  a 
problem  to  a  limited  extent.    The  factors  that  may  be  applied  to 
raw  and  to  most  dire ct -c onsumption  sugars  for  the  evaluation  of 
quality  do  not  have  the  same  significance  when  applied  to  brown, 
or  soft  sugar.    Although  the  amount  of  nonsugars  contained  in  a 
specific  sugdr  is  generally  an  evaluation  of  its  quality  and  the 
extent  to  which  nonsugars  have  been  removed  from  raw  sugar  is 
an  evaluation  of  refining  processes,   such  criteria  do  not  hold  for 
brown,   or  soft  sugars. 

Brown,   or  soft  sugars  generally  contain  more  nonsugars  than  the 
raw  sugars  from  which  they  were  produced.    Consequently,  any 
of  the  quality  factor s  mentioned  in  connection  with  raw  sugars  or 
white,   or  hard  direct-consumption  sugars  would  be  unsuitable  for 
evaluating  brown  or  soft  sugars. 

Although  the  problem  with  respect  to  brown  or  soft  sugars  may 
appear  to  be  of  little  consequence,  due  recognition  must  be  given 
it  if  ambiguities  which  lead  to  larger  problems  are  to  be  avoided. 
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Availability  of  information  on  quality  factors 

One  of  the  problems  involved  in  using  quality  factors  to  supple- 
ment 'cue  use  criterion  to  distinguish  raw  sugar  from  direct- 
consumption  sugar  is  the  availability  of  data  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate standard. 

Polarization  data  for  raw  crystalline  sugars  are  available  in  con- 
siderable volume  both  from  published  reports  and  from  adminis- 
trative reports  collected  by  the  Sugar  Division,    Similar  data  for 
direct-consumption  sugars  are  available  in  limited  amounts. 
Data  for  direct-consumption  sugars  that  are  available  from  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Sugar  Division  are  subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations.   Many  direct-consumption  sugar  entries  are  reported 
as  testing  100  degrees,  but  an  actual  polariscopic  test  is  not 
made.    The  extent  of  this  practice  is  not  known  with  certainty 
and,  consequently,  such  uncertainty  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation where  direct-consumption  sugar  polarization  data  are  ana- 
'yzed  and  evaluaced0 

Published  data  with  respect  to  other  factors  such  as  ash,  color, 
and  organic  nonsugars  are  available  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than 
polarization  data.    Although  such  factors  are  usually  determined 
by  producers  of  raw'  sugar  and  by  refiners,  the  data  are  not 
generally  published.    The  limited  amount  of  published  data  that 
is  available  is  generally  not  of  recent  origin.      Furthermore,  the 
quantity  units  on  which  data  with  respect  to  such  factors  and  with 
respect  to  polarization  are  based  differ.    The  lack  of  such  pub- 
lished information  on  a  comparable  basis  makes  it  difficult  to 
evaluate  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

So  far  as  liquid  sugar  is  concerned,  there  is  no  published  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  quality  factors  of  the  raw  product,  except 
for  data  on  total  sugar  content  reported  to  the  Sugar  Division. 
This  lack  of  information  on  liquid  sugar  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch 
as  the  equating  of  liquid  sugar  quality  to  that  of  crystalline  sugar 
is  an  important  part  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Raw  sugar  polarization  data 

Table  1  shows  the  polarization  (in  0.5  degree  ranges)  of  1955 
raw  sugars  imported  or  brought  into  the  contiental  United  States 
from  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  "full 

duty"  countries  as  a  group,  and  all  areas  combined.    In  addition, 
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Table     1.  -     Polarization  of  raw  sugar  entries  in  1955 


Quantities  entered,  short 

Pe  rcentage 

Cumulative 

Polarization,  sugar  degrees 

Numbe  r 

tons,  raw 

va  lue 

by  weight  of 

percentage 

Range  Wei 

chted  average 

of  ent r le s 

total 

average  entry 

total  entries 

(by  weight) 

From  All  Areas 

Below  96 

95. 470 

1  9 

1  7 

28, 393 

1.  494 

0.  52 

96  0-96  499 

96.  3 1 5 

28 

72, 571 

2,  592 

1.31 

1.83 

96. 5-96.  999 

96. 810 

154 

440, 725 

2,  862 

7.  99 

9.  82 

97. 0-97. 499 

97. 280 

505 

1, 577, 348 

3,  123 

28.  59 

38.  4  1 

97.  5-97. 999 

97. 700 

720 

2, 665, 277 

3,  702 

48.  31 

86.  72 

98. 0-98. 499 

98. 190 

173 

558, 519 

3,  228 

10.  12 

96.  84 

98. 5-98. 999 

98. 740 

46 

152, 435 

3,  314 

2.  76 

99.  60 

99.0-99.499 

99. 070 

5 

21,  7  50 

4.  350 

.  40 

100. 00 

Total 

97. 555 

1 ,  650 

5, 517, 018 

3,  344 

100. 00 

From  Cuba 

Below  96 

95.450 

10 

22, 326 

2,  233 

0.  90 

96. 0-96.  499 

96. 315 

19 

62, 359 

3,  282 

2.  50 

3.  40 

96. 5-96.  999 

96. 805 

94 

306,  216 

3,  258 

12.  28 

15.  68 

97. 0-97.499 

97. 265 

263 

840, 883 

3,  197 

33.  72 

49.  40 

97. 5-97. 999 

97. 715 

302 

906, 474 

3,  002 

36.  35 

85.75 

98. 0-98. 499 

98. 220 

69 

192, 147 

2,  785 

7.  70 

93.45 

98. 5-98. 999 

98.745 

40 

141, 910 

3,  548 

5.  68 

99.  13 

99. 0-99.499 

99. 070 

5 

21,  750 

4,  350 

.  87 

100. 00 

Tot.il 

97. 495 

802 

2, 494, 065 

3,  106 

100. 00 

From  the  Philipp 

ines 

Below  96 

92. 440 

4 

142 

36 

0.01 

96. 0-96. 499 

Q  A    =,    Qh  QQQ 

70.  J  -  7«3.   7  7  7 

96. 870 

1  1 

34, 607 

3,  146 

3.  58 

3.  59 

Q7    0-97  499 

7'  •  V  -  7  '  .  ^77 

97. 310 

95 

\QA  9M 

4  157 

An    Q  l 
411.  o  1 

A  A  Af\ 

44.  4U 

97    S-97  999 

7'  •  -7  —  7'  .  777 

97. 680 

140 

S?0  89? 

3  721 

53.  8  1 

98.  2  1 

9ft    fl    9ft  499 
70.  VJ  -  70.  t77 

9ft    1 40 

8 

17  354 

2  169 

1.  79 

100. 00 

98. 5-98.  999 

99. 0-99.  499 

Total 

97. 505 

258 

967, 956 

3,  752 

100. 00 

From  Hawaii 

Below  96 

93. 850 

1 
1 

32 

32 

96. 0-96.499 

96. 5-96. 999 

"97.0-97.499 

97. 350 

111, 168 

8,  551 

1  fl  ft7 

97. 5-97. 999 

97. 700 

1 13 

878, 730 

7,  776 

85.  95 

96.82 

98.  0-98.499 

98.  110 

8 

32, 480 

4,  060 

3.  18 

100. 00 

98. 5-98. 999 

99.0-99.499 

Total 

97. 670 

135 

1 , 022, 4  10 

7,  573 

1  00. 00 

From  Puerto  Rico 

Below  96 

95. 635 

A 
4 

5,  893 

1,  473 

0  62 

96. 0-96.499 

96. 340 

8 

9,  206 

1,  151 

0.  97 

1.  59 

96. 5-96. 999 

96. 800 

45 

5,  516 

1,  900 

8.  96 

10.  55 

97. 0-97.499 

97. 255 

125 

215, 425 

1,  723 

22.  58 

33.  13 

97. 5-97. 999 

97. 700 

159 

336, 231 

2,  1 15 

35.  24 

68.  37 

98.  0-98.499 

98. 180 

85 

297, 493 

3,  500 

31.18 

99.  55 

98. 5-98. 999 

98. 600 

4 

4,  268 

1,  067 

0.  45 

100. 00 

99.0-99.499 

Total 

97. 640 

430 

954, 032 

2,  219 

100. 00 

From  Full  Duty  Countries  1/ 

Below  96 

96.  0-96. 499 

96. 440 

1 

1,  006 

1,  006 

1.  28 

96.  5-96.  999 

96. 910 

4 

14, 336 

4,  893 

18.31 

19.59 

97. 0-97.499 

97. 060 

9 

14, 911 

1,  657 

18.  98 

38.  57 

97. 5-97. 999 

97. 780 

6 

22, 950 

3,  825 

29.  22 

67.79 

98. 0-98.499 

98. 150 

3 

19, 045 

6,  348 

24.  24 

92.  03 

98. 5-98. 999 

98. 670 

2 

6,  257 

3,  129 

7.  97 

100. 00 

90.  0-99.4-99 

Total 

97. 620 

25 

78,  555 

3,  142 

100. 00 

1/     Hong  Kong  sugars  not  included. 
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the  table  shows  for  each  polarization  range  the  weighted  average 
polarization,  the  quantity  of  sugar  entered,  the  average  size  of 
each  entry,  and  the  percentage  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  entered 
in  each  range  is  of  the  total  quantity  entered. 

The  data,  which  were  taken  from  information  submitted  to  the 
Sugar  Division,  are  based  on  individual  entries  of  raw  sugar.  En- 
tries varied  in  size  from  less  than  100  tons  to  more  than  13,  000 
tons,  but  averaged  approximately  3,  300  tons. 

The  data  in  Table  1  show  that  the  polarization  (based  on  units  of 
entries)  of  raw  sugar  from  all  areas  averaged  slightly  above  97.  5 
degrees.       Almost  half  of  the  sugar  entered  tested  between  97.5 
and  97.  999  degrees.        Approximately  29  percent  entered  was  in 
the  97.  0  to  97.  499  range,   10  percent  in  the  98.  0  to  98.  499  range, 
8  percent  in  the  96.  5  to  96.  999  range,  a  little  more  than  1  percent 
in  the  96.0  to  96.499  range,  and  approximately  one -half  percent 
each  in  the  range  below  96  and  above  99  degrees. 

The  data  for  each  of  the  areas  differ  from  the  average  in  several 
respects.    Entries  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  averaged 
slightly  below  the  average  for  all  areas  and  those  from  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  "full  duty"  countries  averaged  slightly  above.  Al- 
though Hawaiian  entries  averaged  the  highest  (97.  670),  none  of 
such  entries  tested  as  high  as  98.  5  degrees  and  none  of  the  entries 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  tested  as  high  as  98.  5.    Most  of  the 
sugars  testing  between  98.  5  and  98.  999  were  entered  from  Cuba, 
but  small  amounts  of  such  sugar  originated  in  "full  duty"  countries 
and  Puerto  Rico.    All  raw  sugars  testing  above  99  were  entered 
from  Cuba. 

Bulk  entries 

Although  records  of  the  Sugar  Division  do  not  specifically  identify 
all  entries  of  sugar  shipped  in  bulk,  those  that  are  identifiable  as 
such  indicate  that  more  than  20  percent  of  the  1955  entries  of  raw 
sugar  were  shipped  in  bulk.    Bulk  shipments  from  Hawaii  account- 
ed for  approximately  80  percent  of  all  shipments  from  that  area 
and  were  a  major  portion  of  all  bulk  shipments.    Those  from  Puerto 
Rico  were  more  than  20  percent  of  all  Puerto  Rican  shipments  and 
those  from  Cuba  were  about  7  percent  of  Cuban  entries. 

Most  of  the  bulk  entries  were  larger  than  5,  000  tons  and  averaged 
more  than  6,  700  tons  or  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  average 
entry  of  sugar  in  bags. 
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The  average  polarization  of  sugars  entering  in  bulk  was  just  un  cter 
98  degrees,  appreciably  higher  than  either  the  average  polariza- 
tion of  all  entries  or  of  entries  of  sugars  in  bags.    Bagged  sugars 
averaged  slightly  less  than  97.5  degrees.    Data  comparing  entries 
of  raw  sugar  in  bags  with  those  in  bulk  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table    2  .-     Companion  of  entries  of  raw  lunar  in  bags  with  raw  sugar  in  bulk 

Quantity  entered, 

short  tons,    raw  value  Percent  oy 

Polarisation,    sugar  degrees                     Number  oi                                                        average  weight  of 

weighted  average           entries                           tot  j  1                            ent  -  y  total  entries 

Range                                ba  gs           bulk        hag*      bulk   Im^i                      bulk      bags  bulk  l..igs 

Below  96                 15.470              --              H        0            28.  395                       0     1 ,  414  0  100  0 

vo.0-96.4i"       Qh.  3ls             -.             27       0           72.'>7I                      0    2,651  0  100  0 

96.5-l,6.9V9       ^6.310             --            150       0         440,  72S                      0    2,842  0  100  0 

97.0-97.4ii       17.275        97.375          483      13      1,475,527            101,  821     3.024  7,832  "3.54           b.  4b 

97.  5-97.  999       97.720        17.8^5         607    I07      1.856.06I            80i,2lb    2.855  7,56  3  61.  c.  4         30.  3b 

98.0-98.419       18.  170       98.220          125     45          34b, 736           211.783    2.622  4,70b  62.08        37.  92 

98.5-98.1H       98.700        18.790            32      12            80.377             72,058    2,285  6,005  S2.73  47.27 

99. 0-91. 419       99.035        11.100              2        1              4.166              17.S84    2,083  5.Sbl  1  <>.  |  5  80.85 

Total               97.  495       97.  495      1.  445    180     4.304.  556       1,212,  462    2,  924  6,  763  78.02  21.98 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  proportion  of  entries  in  bulk 
increases,  the  polarization  alsoJincreases.    None  of  the  bulk  ship- 
ments tested  less  than  97  degrees.    Less  than  7  percent  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  97  to  97.499  degree  range  were  shipped  in  bulk,  but 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  entries  testing  above  99  degrees  were 
so  shipped. 


New  York  Sugar  Trade  Laboratory  reports 

The  New  York  Sugar  Trade  Laboratory  publishes  an  annual  report 
containing  information  relative  to  the  polarization  of  sugar  sam- 
ples tested  by  the  laboratory  during  the  year.    The  data  published 
by  the  Trade  Laboratory  are  compared  with  that  collected  by  the 
Sugar  Division  in  the  following  tables. 
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New  York  Sugar  Trade 

Laboratory 

Sugar 

Division 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Polarization 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

sample  s 

samples  1/ 

V_x  liL  1    J. V_  O 

£>  Tl  1"  T  \  P  Q 
C  ill  1  Xt-sO 

Below  96.  0 

278 

1.44 

19 

1.  15 

96.  0-96.  99 

2,  568 

13.  46 

182 

11.  03 

97.  0-97. 99 

12,419 

64.  98 

1,  225 

74.  24 

98. 0-98. 99 

3,  633 

19.  00 

219 

13.  27 

99. 0-100 

215 

1.  12 

5 

.31 

Total 

19,  113 

100. 00 

1,  650 

100. 00 

1/  Rounded  by  Sugar  Division. 

Average  Polarization  from  Various  Areas 

Philippine  Puerto  All 

Cuba      Islands  Hawaii       Rico  areas 


New  York  Sugar 

Trade  Laboratory  97.42 


97.49 


Sugar  Division         97.49  97.50 


97.72  97.64  97.54 
97.67       97.64  97.55 


In  general,  the  data  from  the  two  sources  are  in  close  agreement. 
The  differences  that  do  occur  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Ha- 
waiian shipments  to  the  West  Coast  are  not  included  in  the  Trade 
Laboratory  data  and  further  that  the  Trade  Laboratory  data  in- 
clude sugars  from  areas  not  included  in  the  Sugar  Division  data. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Sugar  Division  data  are  based  on  en- 
tries that  vary  in  size  from  less  than  100  tons  to  more  than  13,  000 
tons;  they  average  more  than  3,  000  tons  of  sugar  per  entry.  Re- 
ports of  the  Trade  Laboratory  for  other  years  have  indicated  that 
each  sample  represents  approximately  2,  500  bags  of  sugar.  De- 
pending on  bag  size,  each  sample  could  represent  from  200  to 
500  tons  of  sugar.    In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  quantities  that 
each  polarization  represents  in  the  two  sets  of  data,  there  is  a 
surprisingly  small  difference  between  them.    These  data  suggest 
that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  polarization 
of  the  sugars  in  each  entry,   or  in  each  cargo. 
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Table    3  .  -     Polarization  of  direct-consumption  sugar  entries  in 

1955,   by  areas 


Area  and 
polarization 
gr  oup 


Average     Number  Total 
polari-       of  quantity 
zation         entries  entered 


Average 
size  of 
each  entry 


(Short  tons,   raw  value) 


Cuba 


99.  0-99.499 
99. 5-99. 999 
100 


99. 165 
99. 985 
100. 000 


1 

108 
365 


895 
139,  487 
217, 575 


895 
1,  292 
596 


Puerto  Rico 
99.  0-99.  499 
99. 5-99. 999 
100 


99. 400 
99. 770 
100. 000 


4 
25 
181 


2,  736 
9,  691 
113,  061 


684 
388 
625 


Hawaii 
100 


100. 000 


41 


27, 749 


677 


Philippine  s 

Too 


100. 000 


28 


7,  840 


280 


Full  duty  countries 

99.5-99.999  99.  905  40 

100  100.000  57 


24,  542 
20,  385 


614 
358 


Total  for  these 
areas 


99.0-99.499 
99.5-99.999 
100 


99. 340 
99. 973 
100. 000 


5 

173 
672 


3,  631 
173.720 
386,  610 


726 
1,  004 
575 
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As  pointed  out" previously,  polarization  data  on  entries  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  are  not  as  informative  as  that  on  raw  sugar. 
Further,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  utility  of  the  data 
reported  to  the  Sugar  Division  since  the  amount  of  sugar  actually 
subjected  to  a  polariscopic  test  is  unknown.    The  data  as  reported 
are  in  Table  3. 

Less  than  12  percent  of  the  direct-consumption  sugar  entries 
polarized  in  the  99.0  and  99.499  degree  range  •     The  average 
polarization  of  these  entries  was  99.  34  degrees,  0,  27  degree 
above  the  average  polarization  of  raw  sugar  entries  in  the  same 
range.    The  overlap  of  polarization  of  raw  and  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  entries  in  that  range  represents  approximately  40,  000 
tons  of  sugar,  less  than  1  percent  of  all  entries.    The  polariza- 
tion of  no  raw  sugar  entry  actually  exceeded  the  polarization  of 
any  direct-consumption  sugar  entry. 

Total  sugars  content  of  liquid  sugar  entries 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  no  published  information  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  liquid  sugar  entries  from  offshore  areas. 
However,  data  made  available  from  Customs'  records  reveal  a 
limited  amount  of  information  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  such 
entries. 

Some  liquid  sugar  entries  have  been  indicated  to  be  a  "raw"  type 
and  others  a  "refined"  type  2/.  The  following  tables  show  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  from  Customs  1  records  for  both  types. 

Several  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  analyzing  these 
data.    It  will  be  recalled  that  Customs  officials  asked  that  a  revi- 
sion be  made  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  use  of 
more  accurate  methods  for  determining  total  sugars  than  the  one 
specified.    When  the  current  Customs  methods  are  used  on  liquid 
sugars  containing  substantial  amounts  of  invert  sugar,  the  results 
are  generally  low.    Also,  the  total  soluble  solids  data  are  taken 
from  tables  based  on  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  sucrose  solu- 
tions.   Total  soluble  solids  determination  by  this  rrfethod  is  ac- 
tually lower  than  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  invert 
sugar  present.    Consequently,  these  data  are  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  polarization  data. 
2/  "Raw"  type  liquid  sugars  are  those  that  have"  been  entered  for 
further  processing  on  the  importers'  entry  forms  submitted  to 
the  Sugar  Division;  "refined"  type  liquid  sugars  are  those  that 
have  not  been  so  entered. 
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1955  Entries  of  "Raw"  Liquid  Sugar 


Reducing  Total 
Sucrose  sugar 
percent  percent 


Total 
sugars  solids 
percent  percent 


Total  sugars 
percent  of 
total  solids 


Average 


39.  1 

37.  2 

76.  3 

76.  4 

99.  9 

7  Q  7 

L  o.  L 

"7  1  C 

I  1,  D 

i  4,  j 

7  D.  U 

35.  2 

38.  7 

73.  9 

74.  3 

99.  5 

36.  2 

39.  7 

75.  9 

76.  5 

99.  2 

35.  8 

40.  3 

76.  1 

76.  9 

99.  0 

40.  0 

35.  1 

75.  1 

76.  1 

98.  7 

33.  7 

44.  1 

77.  8 

78.  1 

99.  6 

39.  2 

35.7 

74.  9 

76.  1 

98.4 

39.  0 

36.  7 

75.  7 

76.  4 

99.  1 

39.  8 

35.  1 

74.  9 

75.  4 

99.  3 

38.  13 

37.  08 

75.  21 

76.  07 

98.  87 

1955 

Entr  ie  s 

of  "Refined" 

Liquid  Sug 

ar 

Reducing  Total 
Sucrose   sugar  sugars 
percent  percent 


Total 
s  olids 
percent  percent 


Total  sugars 
percent  of 
total  solids 


36.  6 

39.4 

76.  0 

76.  2 

99.  7 

36.  9 

39.  1 

76.  0 

76.  3 

99.  6 

36/9 

39.  1 

76.  0 

76.  2 

99.  7 

36.  6 

39.4 

76.  0 

76.  6 

99.  2 

36.  6 

39.  7 

76.  3 

76.  7 

99.  5 

36.  0 

40.  0 

76.  0 

76.  5 

99.  3 

38.  9 

37.  6 

76.  5 

77.  2 

99.  1 

35.  3 

41.  0 

76.  3 

76.4 

99.  9 

35.  3 

39.  9 

75.  2 

76.  2 

98.7 

38.  8 

37.  2 

76.  0 

77.  1 

98.  6 

36.79 

39.24 

76.  03 

76.  54 

99.  33 

Average 


However,  since  the  data  on  the  "raw"  and  "r ef ined"  types  of  liquid 
sugar  are  on  the  same  basis,  the  "purity"  (total  sugars  percent 
of  total  soluble  solids)  of  the  two  types  may  be  compared.  Al- 
though the  purities  of  the  raw  type  liquid  sugars  average  appre- 
ciably below  the  purities  of  the  refined  type,  there  is  considerable 
overlap  in  the  data.    The  purity  of  several  of  the  raw  types  would 
indicate  that  those  liquid  sugars  are  as  fully  refined  as  many  of 

the  refined  type  liquid  sugars.    Obviously,  more  data  will  be 
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required  before  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  problem  with  res- 
pect to  classification  of  liquid  sugar  can  be  made. 

Nonsugar  s 

As  previously  mentioned,  sugar  quality  may  also  be  evaluated  by 
determining  the  amount  of  nonsugars  or  impurities  contained.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  refined  and  other  direct -consump- 
tion sugar  is  quite  often  measured  in  terms  of  impurities  rather 
than  in  terms  of  sugar.    The  small  variation  in  sugar  content 
among  such  sugars  is  often  less  significant  to  the  user  than  is  the 
variation  in  amount  and  kind  of  impurities,  even  though  present  in 
small  quantities. 

Although  impurities  in  sugar  are  determined  as  a  matter  of  raw 
mill  and  refinery  control,  these  data  are  usually  not  published. 
However,  the  published  data  that  are  readily  available  do  give 
some  indications  of  the  value  of  such  information  in  distinguishing 
raw  from  direct-consumption  sugar.    Table  4  shows  the  compo- 
sition of  raw  sugars  from  various  production  areas.    For  compar- 
ative purposes,  the  average  composition  of  a  Taiwan  direct-con- 
sumption sugar,  white  crystals,  is  included  in  the  table.  The 
Taiwan  white  crystals  represent  those  types  of  direct-consump- 
tion sugars,  the  quality  of  which  is  between  the  fully  refined  types 
and  the  lower  grades  of  turbinados.    Some  of  the  data  represent 
only  a  few  pounds.    Some  data  are  of  recent  origin  and  some  are 
rather  old.    Although  these  limitations  do  not  permit  a  direct 
comparison  with  the  polarization  data,  they  do  afford  a  basis  for 
the  estimation  of  the  utility  of  nonsugars  as  a  quality  factor. 

Ash  or  minerals 

The  ash,  or  mineral,  content  of  raw  sugars  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  direct-consumption  sugars  (except  brown  or  soft  sug- 
ars).   The  ash  content  of  the  raw  sugars  included  in  Table  4 
ranges  from  0.  16  to  0.  92  percent  and  averages  about  0.  52  percent. 
The  Taiwan  white  crystals  average  0.07  percent  ash.    A  gap  of 
significant  magnitude  does  exist  in  the  ash  content  of  raw  and 
direct-consumption  sugars.    More  information  with  regard  to  the 
ash  content  of  both  raw  and  direct-consumption  sugars  is  needed 
before  ash  can  be  completely  evaluated  as  a  factor,  but  the  data 
in  Table  4  indicate  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a  factor. 

No  data  on  the  ash  content  of  liquid  sugar  are  included  in  the  table 
because  they  are  not  available.  If  raw  liquid  sugars  are  produced 
from  raw  sugars  without  further  processing,  such  liquid  sugar 
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Source 


Polar  iza  • 

tion, 
sugar 
degrees 


Sucrose 
pe  rcent 


Invert  or 
reducing 
sugar 
percent 


Ash 

percent 


Moisture 
percent 


C  olor, 
Stammer  - 
degrees 


Hawaii 


raw 


96.  98 

97.  38 
97.  89 


96.  87 

97.  31 
97.  77 


0.  65 
0.  52 
0.  48 


0.  74 
0.  92 
0.  35 


0.  90 
0.  67 
0.  64 


52.  0 
46.  2 
44.  2 


av. 


97.  42 


97.  32 


0.  55 


0.  67 


0.  74 


47.  4 


Taiwan 


raw 


av. 


96.  85 
96.  76 
96.  78 

96.  80 


0.  87 
0.  69 
0.  90 

0.  82 


0.  62 
0.70 
0.  45 

0.  59 


0.  69 
0.71 
0.  67 

0.  69 


42.  7 
42.  7 
42.  7 

42.  7 


Peru 
raw 


av. 


97.  95 
97.  45 

97.  70 


1.  29 
0.  52 

0.  90 


0.  29 
0.  46 

0.  37 


0.43 
0.  45 

0.  44 


av. 


98.  55 
97.  85 

97.  90 


0.  64 
0.  82 

0.  73 


0.  21 
0.  52 

0.  36 


0.  19 
0.  23 

0.  21 


Cuba 


raw 


av. 


97.  15 
97.  43 
97.  47 

97.  35 


97.  73 
97.  82 


0.  78 
0.  44 
0.  47 

0.  56 


0.  31 
0.  66 
0.  68 

0.  55 


1.  03 
0.  58 
0.  51 

0.71 


Pom.  Rep, 
raw 

av. 


96.  25 
96.  15 

96.  20 


1.  02 
1.53 

1.  28 


0.  77 
0.48 

0.  62 


1.  54 

0.  85 

1.  20 


South  Africa 


raw 


av. 

Taiwan 
white 
crystal 


99.  0 
98.  50 

98.  55 

99.  35 
99.  10 
98.  75 

98.  88 

99.  76 


0.  14 
0.  22 
0.  16 
0.  05 
0.  12 
0.  17 

0.  14 

0.  04 


0.  35 
0.  16 
0.43 
0.  19 
0.38 
0.  32 

0.  30 
0.  07 


0.  37 
0.  43 
0.  52 
0.  09 
0.  28 
0.  50 

0.  36 

o'.  04 


1.42 
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would  be  expected  to  contain  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the 
raw  sugar.    Any  intermediate  processing  would  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  ash  content  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  processing. 

C  olor 


Color  is  the  only  nonsugar  other  than  ash  that  readily  lends  itself 
to  use  as  a  factor  in  distinguishing  raw  sugar  from  direct-consump- 
tion sugar.    Very  little  published  information  that  permits  com- 
parison of  color  with  other  factors  is  available.    Although  color 
measurements  are  made  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
refining  of  raw  and  direct-consumption  sugars,  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  color  methods  employed  or  in  the  method  of  expres- 
sing color  o 

The  few  data  on  color  in  Table  4  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  color  between  raw  and  direct-consumption  sugars 
than  in  any  other  factor.    The  magnitude  of  the  difference  in  polar- 
ization is  of  the  order  of  one  percent;  that  of  ash  content  varies 
from  200  to  1000  percent;  but  that  of  color  is  of  the  order  of  3000 
per  cent. 

Other  nonsugars 

Raw  sugars  contain  small  quantities  of  impurities  that  are  not 
separately  identified.    Bagasse,   insoluble  matter  ( suspens oids  and 
sediment),     microorganisms,  etc,  are  always  present  in  raw 
sugars.    Their  presence  is  one  of  the  factors  that  require  raw  sug- 
ars to  be  refined.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  these  types  of  non  - 
sugars  could  be  used  as  a  factor  in  distinguishing  raw  from  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

Application  of  Quality  Factors 

Regardless  of  which  quality  factor  may  be  selected  to  supplement 
the  use  criterion  to  distinguish  raw  sugar  from  direct -consumption 
sugar,  the  application  of  such  factors  to  specific  lots  of  sugar  pre- 
sents some  problems.    In  general,  application  of  the  factors  re- 
quires that  the  following  points  be  taken  into  consideration:    (1)  unit 
to  which  the  factor  is  applied,   (2)  sampling  of  the  unit,  (3)  testing, 
and  (4)  reporting  the  results.    Each  of  these  presents  certain  pro- 
blems which  must  necessarily  be  clarified  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive administration. 
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Unit 

At  the  present  time,  quota  controls  are  based  on  units  of  an  "entry. 
An  "entry"  is  not  a  uniform  quantity  of  sugar.    As  previously 
pointed  out,  entries  vary  in  size  from  less  than  100  tons  to  more 
than  13,  000  tons.    Several  questions  are  likely  to  be  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  unit  to  which  the  factors  should  be  applied. 

Should  the  unit  be  based  on  quantity  or  on  some  other  dimension? 
Although  quantity  has  much  to  recommend  its  use  and  must  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  determination  at  some  point,  sugar  is  not 
generally  brought  into  the  continental  United  States  in  uniform 
units  of  quantity.    Therefore,   if  units  of  quantity  were  selected^ 
most  shipments  would  involve  fractional  units. 

The  unit  might  be  based  on  an  identifiable  lot  of  sugar,  such  as  a 
mark  or  a  cargo  to  one  importer.    In  the  case  of  shipments  in 
bulk,  questions  would  arise  as  to  whether  the  unit  would  be  the 
entire  cargo  or  the  sugar  contained  in  one  hold. 

Obviously,  the  smaller  the  unit  to  which  the  factor  is  applied,  the 
greater  will  be  the  degree  of  control  attained.    Also,  the  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  factor  will  increase  as  the  number 
of  times  it  is  applied  is  increased.    Consequently,  the  desired 
degree  of  control  must  be  balanced  against  the  burden  of  applica- 
tion of  control. 

Sugar  Division  data  show  that  less  than  2,  000  entries  of  raw  sugar 
were  made  in  1955.    The  New  York  Sugar  Trade  Laboratory  report 
indicates  that  approximately  20,  000  samples  were  tested.  Assum- 
ing that  both  sets  of  data  refer  to  essentially  equal  quantities  of 
sugar,  more  than  10  samples  were  taken  for  each  entry.  Should 
the  quality  criterion  be  applied  to  units  that  are  approximately 
one -tenth  of  an  entry?    Or  to  be  more  specific,  what  is  the  most 
practical  unit  of  control? 

Sampling 


Sampling  problems  are  closely  related  to  the  same  problems  con- 
nected with  the  unit  to  which  control  is  applied.  Rate  of  sampling 
depends  in  part  on  the  size  of  the  unit  which  is  sampled.  Method 
of  sampling  is  also  an  important  factor.  Furthermore,  consider- 
ation probably  should  be  given  to  sampling  and  testing  damaged  or 
wet  sugars  and  sweepings  .separately.  Although  current  trade  prac- 
tices involve  sampling  rates  and  sampling  methods,  an  important 
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question  arises  as  to  whether  the  present  trade  practices  are 
well  enough  defined  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose,,  If  not,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  sampling  regulations. 

Testing 

Although  all  of  the  points  referred  to  are  important,  testing  is 
extremely  so  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  test  that  will  largely 
determine  the  quota  action  to  be  taken0    Present  trade  practice 
calls  for  three  independent  tests  to  be  made  of  each  sample:  (1) 
seller,  (2)  buyer,  and  (3)  independent  laboratory.    Although  the 
tests  applied  to  samples  are  generally  the  most  accurate  part 
of  the  procedure,  there  are  usually  significant  differences  among 
the  tests  of  the  different  laboratories.    The  accepted  polarization 
is  usually  the  average  of  the  two  nearest  tests. 

The  adoption  of  current  trade  practices  for  control  purposes  does 
introduce  a  few  problems.    Some  of  the  sugars  entered  now  are 
not  tested  by  an  independent  laboratory*    However,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  controls  under  consideration  suggests  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  require  a  test  by  an  organization  that  has  no  interest 
in  the  transaction.    There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
independent  laboratory  should  be  a  government  laboratory  or  a 
commercial  laboratory.    If  a  commercial  laboratory,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  any  commercial  laboratory  is  acceptable  or 
whether  the  laboratory  has  to  be  one  that  is  certified  or  licensed 
in  some  manner.    Since  the  volume  of  business  is  sizeable,  this 
question  could  become  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  commer- 
cial laboratories. 

There  are  many  other  phases  to  the  testing  problem  that  have  to 
do  with  the  testing  methods  and  the  procedures  followed  in  apply- 
ing the  tests.    There  are  a  number  of  tests  available,  but  a  very 
important  thing  to  consider  is  that  the  test    that  is  selected  be 
followed  uniformly.    Otherwise,  results  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  divergent  than  necessary. 

Report  of  results , 

Several  problems  with  respect  to  reports  to  be  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  regulations  pertaining  to  the  new  technical  provisions 
of  the  Act  undoubtedly  will  arise.    The  principal  concern  is  to  hold 
reporting  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  practicability. 
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Summary 

In  presenting  this  article,   we  have  attempted  to  introduce  pro- 
blems with  relevant  data  w  hicr  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  implementation  of  the  new  technical  provisions  of 
the  Act.    For  convenience,   these  prospective  problems  are  out- 
lined below: 

1.  Specific  refining  processes 

a.  Affination  or  defecation 

b.  Clarification 

c.  Adsorption  or  crystallization 

2.  Evaluation  of  refining  processes 

3.  Specific  qualities  of  sugars 

a.  Based  on  purity  or  nonsugars 

b.  Tests  for  measuring  specific  qualities  of  sugars  - 
(polarization,   total  sugar  content,   invert  or  reduc- 
ing sugar  content,  ash  content,   color,   organic  non- 
sugar  content,  moisture  content,  total  solids  con- 
tent). 

c.  Comparison  of  qualities  of  liquid  and  crystalline 

sugars 

d.  Application  of  quality  tests  (unit  to  which  applied, 
sampling  and  testing  of  samples,  and  reporting 
results). 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948  -  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 


Date  announced  Administrative  action 

No  administrative  actions  from  April  26  to  May  29,  1956. 
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STATISTICAL  SERIES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
HIGHLIGHTS 

1«        Final  data  on  March  1956  deliveries  of  sugar  for  United 

States  consumption,   699,000  short  tons,  raw  value;  the  pre- 
viously published  preliminary  total  for  that  month  was 
668,  000  tons.    April  deliveries  of  sugar,  718,  000  tons  (pre- 
liminary), up  2.  7  percent  from  previous  month  and  up  16.  0 
percent  from  April  1955. 

2.  Primary  distributors'  stocks,  April  27,   1956,   1,  618,  000 
tons  (preliminary),  down  144,  000  and  135,  000  tons  from  a 
month  ago  and  a  year  ago,  respectively.    During  April,  Ref- 
iners and  importers'  stocks  increased  15,000  and  1,500 
tons,  respectively;  beet  processors 1  stocks  declined  123,  000 
tons,  and  mainland  sugarcane  processors',  37,  000  tons. 
Stocks  of  refiners  and  mainland  sugarcane  processors  down 
24,  000  tons  from  this  time  last  year;  beet  processors'  stocks 
down  about  88,000  tons,  and  importers'  stocks  down  23,  000 
tons . 

3.  Charges  to  sugar  quotas,  January  through  April,  were 

3,  058,  000  short  tons.    Adjusted  to  a  comparable  basis  with 
the  same  period  of  1955,  when  only  reports  actually  received 
by  the  end  of  April  were  reflected,  the  January-April  1956 
quota  charges  were  2,  933,  000  tons,  up  232,  000  tons,  or  8.  6 
percent . 

4.  Shipments  of  sugar  to  4  of  the  5  geographic  regions  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1956  were  larger  than  during  the  same  quar- 
ter of  1955;  to  New  England,  they  were  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.    To  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  regions,  they  were 

4  percent  larger  and  to  the  North  Central  and  Western  regions, 
10  percent  larger.    Shipments  to  the  North  Central  and  South- 
ern regions  were  also  larger  than  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1955  by  5  and  9  percent,  respectively,  but  to  Western  they 
were  9  percent  smaller  and  to  the  New  England  region  6  per- 
cent smaller.    To  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  shipments  of 
sugar  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955. 
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Table  5. -Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  during  January-l.'.arch  1956 
and  1955 


1956  1955 
("Short  tons,  raw  value ) 


Continental  United  States 

Refiners'  raw 
Refiners1  refined 
Beet  processors  1  refined 
Innorters'  direct  consumption 
I'ainlar.d  sugarcane  processors' 
direct-consupption 

Total 

Deliveries  for  export,  livestock  feed, etc 
For  continental  consumption  3/ 
Puerto  Rico 
Hav.uii 


3,917 
1,400,433 
404,254 
160,601 

42,206  1/ 
2,011,411 

65,645  2/ 
1,945,766 

24,937 

11,172 


209 

1,295,676 
396,810 
131,685 

29,298 
1,853,678 

10,294 
1,843,384 

14,819 
9,092 


1/  Deliveries  for  direct-consumption  by  mainland  sugarcane  processors  that  acquire  no 
Faw  sugar  from  others  for  refining;  deliveries  by  mainland  sugarcane  processor- 
refiners  aro  included  in  deliveries  by  refiners. 

2/  Deliveries  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  export  51,027;  other  exports,  10,714 ; 
livestock  feed,  3,904. 

3/  Includes  deliveries  for  United  States  "'ilitary  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 


Table  6. -Stocks  of  sugar  held  by 

primary 

distributors  in 

the  continental  United 

States,  "arch  31,  1956 

and  1S55 

1956 

1955 

(Short 

tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners  •  rav<- 

220,675 

255,591 

Refiners'  refined 

295,433 

285,981 

"eet  processors'  refined 

1,015,246 

1,074,121 

Importers'  direct  ccnoumption 

63,183 

84,710 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors 

96,921* 

80,993 

Total 


1,761,456 


1,781,396 


*    Stocks  of  sugar  of  mainland  sugarcane  processors  that  acquire  no  raw  sugar  from 
others  for  refining;  processor-refiner  stocks  are  included  in  refiners'  stocks.  

Table  7. -Raw  sugar:     Refiners'  stocks,  receipts,  meltings  and  deliveries,  January- 

 :'arch  1956  1/  

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 
Stocks,  January  1,  1956  256,265 
Receipts  1,477,531 
Veltings  1,439,023 
Deliveries  for  direct  consumption  1,736 
Deliveries  for  export  and  livestock  feed  2,181 
Gains  and  (losses),  adjustments,  etc.  (181) 

Stocks,  :.'arch  51,  1956  290,675  

l/  For  receipts  by  source  of  supply,  see  Table  12. 

Source:    Compiled  from  reports  on  Form  SU-73  and  74 
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Table  8. -Refined  sugar:    Refiners'  and  beet  processors1  stocks,  production  and 
deliveries,  January-March  1956 


Cane  sugar  Beet  sugar 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Stocks,  January  1,  1956  268,645 

Production  from  raws  melted  1,426,052 

Production  direct  from  cane  or  beets  0 

Imported  refined  receipts  2,719 

Deliveries  for  continental  consumption  1,389,461* 

Deliveries  for  export  and  livestock,  feed  10,972 

Gains  and  (losses),  adjustments,  etc.  (1,550) 

Stocks,  March  31,  1956  295,433 

*    Includes  2,967  tons  of  imported  refined  sugar 


,794 


1,299 

0 

119,707 

0 

378,564 
25,690 
(1) 

1,015,246 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  on  Forms  SU-73,  SU-74  and  SU-70  from  cane  sugar 
refiners  and  beet  sugar  processors,  respectively. 


Table  9. -Direct-consumption  sugar:    Importers'  stocks,  receipts  and  deliveries, 
January -March  1956  l/ 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Stocks,  January  1,  1956  19,235 

Receipts  204,631 

Deliveries  for  continental  consumption  157,235  2/ 
Deliveries  for  export  and  livestock  feed  3,366 
Gains  and  (losses),  adjustments,  etc.  (82) 

Stocks,  March  31,  1956  63,183 


l/  For  receipt  by  source  of  supply,  see  Table  12. 

"2/  Does  not  include  2,967  tons  imported  by  refiners  for  direct-consumption. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  on  Form  SU-75  fnom  importers  of  direct-consumption 
sugar.  


Table  10. -Mainland  sugarcane  processors:    Stocks,  production  and  deliveries  of 
mainland  cane  sugar,  January-March  1956 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Stocks,  January  1,  1956  166,715 

Production  75,169 
Deliveries  : 

For  further  processing  102,748 
For  direct  consumption  18,770 
For  export  and  livestock  feed  23,436 

Total  144,954 

Gains  and  (losses),  adjustments,  etc.  (9) 

Stocks,  March  31,  1956  96,921 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  mainland  sugaroane  processors  and 
processor-refiners . 
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Table  ll#-Mainland  sugar:    Production  and  allotment 
March  31,  1956 

charges, 

Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

^oilAJxO  (/Olio, 

raw  value ) 

11  UUUk/  u  XVJ11 

79    ^1  ^ 

119  707 

Al  1  f\  l:tiiftTi*h   f»ho  rcrflQ 

— L  VJ  \Jlll\J  11K>          l  LcX  1  CUO 

Louisiana  sugarcane  processors 
For  further  processing 
For  direct-consumption 

117,776 
13,347 

Louisiana  processor  refiners 

54,023 

Florida  sugarcane  processors 

60,071 

Beet  processors 

378,534 

Total 

245,217 

378,534 

Source:    Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  mainland 
processors  on  Forms  SU-71  and  72» 

sugarcane 

Table  12 --Refiners  and  importers: 
January-Farch  1956 

Receipts  by  source  of  supply 

Source  of  supply 

Refiners 
(raw  sugar) 

Importers 
(DC  sugar) 

(short  tons,  : 

raw  value) 

Cuba 
Hawaii 

Hawa  i  i ,  r e  f i  ne  d 

Mainland  cane  area 

Philippines,  Republic  of  the 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Other  countries 

Hot  identifiable 

718,215 
124,251 

2,719* 
108,419 
303,685 
222,433 
0 
0 

528 

135,154 
0 
0 
0 

2,292 
34,699 
0 

32,486 

0 

Total 

1,480,250 

204,631 

Total  raw  sugar  1,477,531 
*  Refined  sugar  imported  by  refiners. 
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Table  13 -Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the 
continental  United  States,  April  and  January-April,  1956  and  1955 


1956  1/  1955  

April       Jan. -Apr.      April         Jan. -Apr. 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners                           512,041    1,916,391  432,748  1,728,633 

Beet  processors               141,319        545,573  130,176  526,986 

Importers  62,323  222,924  58,936  190,621 
Ma inland  sugarcane  2/ 

processors                       1,856-       44,062  3,237  32,535 


Total  717,539    2,728,950      625,097  2,478,775 

Deliveries  for  export, 

livestock  feed,  etc.      -  65,645         5,638  15,932 

For  continental 

consumption  3/  717,539    2,663,305      619,459  2,462,843 


l/  Preliminary 

2/  Estimated  same  as  April  1955  for  those  processors  included  in 
T956. 

3/  Includes  deliveries  for  U.  S.  military  forces  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Table  14. -Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the 
continental  United  States,  April  27,  1956  and  April  30.  1955 


Refiners  1  raw 
Refiners1  refined 
Beet  processors 
Importers 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors 
Total 

l/  Preliminary 

2/  Not  available;  estimated 


1956  1/ 


1955 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 


309,737 
291,335 
892,032 

64,664 

60,000  2/ 


327,593 
290,604 
979,511 
87,794 
67,054 


1,617,768  1,752,556 
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Table  15. 

-Status  of  1956  Sugar  Quotas  as 

of  April  30, 

1956  1/ 

Charge  to  quota  & 

offset  to  draw- 

Credit  baok 

.  of  duty  2/ 

Unfilled  balance 

for 

Direct 

Within  dir- 

draw- 

consump- 

ect consump- 

back 

tion  from 

tion  limits 

of 

offshore 

for  offshore 

Areas 

Quota 

duty  Total 

areas  3/ 

Total 

areas 

Shoft  tons, 

raw  value 

7~\  _~ui  i .       rt  4—  A  s\      l-\  A  AY* 

JJ0TT16S  UlC  DSSo 

1,800,000 

"    516,162  4/ 

1,283,838 

Mainland  oane 

500,000 

28d),260  4/ 

219,740 

Hawaii 

1,052,000 

204,895 

6,947 

836,105 

Puerto  Rioo 

1,080,000 

375,866 

56,200 

704,134 

69,833 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

2,016 

9,984 

Republic  of  the. 

Philippines 

980,000 

443,986 

2,333 

536,014 

57,587 

Cuba 

2,808,960 

544  1,176,602 

180,903  1 

,632,902 

194,098 

Other  foreign 

countries 

117,040 

47,128 

41,456 

69,912 

(1,662) 

Total 

6,350,000 

544  3,057,915 

287,839  5 

,292,629 

34<i  ,525 

Details  of  other  foreign  countries 

Dominican  Republic  29,064 

13,196 

13,196 

15,868 

El  Salvador 

4,355 

0 

0 

4,355 

Haiti 

2,813 

2,813 

0 

0 

Mexico 

12,051 

12,044 

12,044 

7 

)     (1,662)  8/ 

Nicaragua 

8,237 

2,341 

2,341 

5,896 

Peru 

54,668 

10,875 

8,016 

43,793 

Unspecified  5/ 

5,852 

5,859  6/ 

5,859 

(7)  7/ 

Total 

117,040 

47,128  9/ 

41,456 

69,912 

LIQUID  SUGAR  10/ 

(wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total 

sugar  content) 

Cuba 

7,?70,558 

5,408,568 

2 

,561,990 

Dominican 

Republic 

830,894 

0 

830,894 

British  West 

Indies 

300,000 

0 

300,000 

l/  Excludes  January-April  entries  of  ex-quota  sugar  for  reexport  12,811  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  for  livestook  feed  7,337  short  tons;  total  20,148. 
2/  These  data  include  the  following:     (a)  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
marketed  through  April  30,  1956;  (b)  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  all  sugar  from  th^ 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  entered  through  April  30,  1956  as  shown  by  $^ota 
clearance  papers  reoeived  in  the  Sugar  Division  by  May  11,  1956;  and  (c)  direct- 
consumption  sugar  from  Hawaii,  and  all  sugar  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
"other  foreign  countries"  entered  or  certified  for  entry  as  of  April  30,  1956. 

3/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consumption:    Cuba,  6,877;  Puerto  Rico,  37;  Hawaii, 
5~2;  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  64;  total  7,030. 

4_/  Estimated  in  part.    5/  Countries  without  individual  prorations.  6/  Belgium,  241; 
Canada,  1,054;  China  (Formosa),  1,165,  Colombia,  1,154;  Costa  Rica, ~1, 089;  Denmark, 
32;  Hong  Kong,  16;  Netherlands,  1,108;    total,  5,859.    lj  Applications  being  held 
pending  availability  of  quota  comprise:    Belgium,  339;  Colombia,  1,261;  China (Formosa) 
901;  Netherlands,  3,421;  total,  5,922.    8/  Nicaragua  and  Hong  Kong  sugar  was  entered 
in  excess  of  direct-consumption  limitations,  under  provisions  of  Section  207(h)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.     9/  Charges  to  quotas  exclude  the  first  10  tons 
entered  by  each  country  (except  Canada,  which  entered  20  tons)  under  Section  212. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Panama  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  entered  10  tons 
each  under  Seotion  212. 

lo/  Charges  to  quotas  exclude  7,803  gallons  by  United  Kingdom,  600  gallons  by 
Australia  and  500  gallons  by  Canada  entered  under  Section  212. 
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Table  16. -Status  of  1956  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  May  11,  1956  1/ 


Areas 


Quota 


Charge  to  quota  & 
offset  to  draw- 
Credit   back  of  duty  2/ 

for  Direct 
draw-  consump- 
back                            tion  from 
of  offshore 
duty  Total  areas  3/  Total 


Unfilled  balance 
Within  dir- 
ect consump- 
tion limits 
for  offshore 
areas 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


Domestic  beet 
Mainland  cane 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Republic  of  the 

Philippines 
Cuba 

Other  foreign 
countries 

Total 


1,800,000 
500,000 
1,052,000 
1,080,000 
12,000 

980,000 
2,904,960 

121,040 

8,450,000 


576,162 
292,260  4/ 
224,955 
413,792 
2,006 

449,718 
544  1,214,352 


6,947 

62,332 


47,121 


2,333 
193,781 

41,449 


,223,838 
207,740 
827,045 

666,208 
9,994 

530,282 
1,691,152 

73,919 


22,669 
63,701 


57,587 
181,220 


(295) 


544      3,220,366        306,842  5,230,178 


324,882 


Details  of  other  foreign  countries 
Dominican  Republic  30,058 


El  Salvador 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Unspecified  5/ 
Total 


4,504 

2,909 
12,463 

8,518 
56,536 

6,052 

121,040 


13,196 

0 

2,813 
12,038 

2,340 
10,875 

5,859  6/ 


13,196 

0 
0 

12,038 
2,340 
8,016 
5,859 


16,862 
4,504 
96 
425 
6,178 
45,661 
193  7/ 


47,121  9/  41,449 


73,919 


(295)  8/ 


LIQUID  SUGAR  10/ 


(wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar  content) 
7,970,558  6,482,001  1,488,557 


Cuba 

Dominican 
Republic 

British  West 
Indies 


830,894 
300,000 


830,894 
300,000 


l/  Excludes  January  1  -  May  11  entries  o 
raw  value,  and  for  livestock  feed,  7,452 
include  the  following:  (a)  Domestic  beet 
11,  1956;  (b)  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  and 
and  Cuba  entered  through  May  11,  1956  as 
the  Sugar  Division  by  May  11,  1956;  and 
all  sugar  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  I 
or  certified  for  entry  as  of  May  11,  195 
tion:  Cuba,  8,693;  Puerto  Rico,  50;  Hawa 
64;  total,  8,859.    4/  Estimated  in  part. 


f  ex-quota  sugar  for  reexport  13,453  short  tons, 
short  tons;  total,  20,905.    2/  These  data 
and  mainland  cane  sugar  marketed  through  May 
all  sugar  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
shown  by  quota  clearance  papers  received  in 
(c )  direct-consumption  sugar  from  Hawaii  and 
slands  and  "other  foreign  countries"  entered 
6.    3/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consump- 
ii,  52;  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
5/  Countries  without  individual  prorations. 


6/  Belgium,  241;  Canada,  1,055;  China  (Formosa),  1,165;  Colombia,  1,154;  Costa  Rica, 
T,089;  Denmark,  32;  Hong  Kong,  15;  Netherlands,  1,108;  total,  5,859.  7/Applications 
being  held  pending  availability  of  quota  comprise:     Belgium,  339;  Colombia,  1,261; 
China.  (Formosa),  901;  Netherlands,  3,421;  total,  5,922.    8/  Nicaraguan  and  Hong  Kong 
sugar  was  entered  in  excess  of  direct-consumption  limitations,  under  provisions  of 
Section  207(h)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1943,  as  amended.    9/  Charges  to  quotas  exclude 
the  first  10  tons  entered  by  each  country  (except  Canada,  which  entered  20  tons) 
under  Section  212.    The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Panama  and  the  United  Kingdom 
also  entered  10  tons  each  under  Section  212. 


10/  Charges  to  quotas  exclude  9,304  gallons  by  United  Kingdom,  600  gallons  by 
Australia  and  500  gallons  by  Canada  entered  under  SQction  212. 
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Table  17  .-Deliveries  of  Sugar  by  Prijnary  Distributors  by  States     March  1956-^ 

Importers 
of  direct- 
Cane  sugar  Beet  sugar  consumption 
State                        refiners                      processors  sugar 


Ua inland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CONN 
M  E 


M  A 
N 

R 

V  T 


TOTAL 


8  8  2  3  0 
5  17  0  3 
4  117  9  4 
2  4  4  6  7 
5  8  8  9  1 
2  3  2  8 

6  3  7  4  13 


100-pound  bags,  refined  equivalent 


5  8  4  0 
4  4  0 
2  3  6  4  2 
2  00 
2  9  2  0 
9  6  3  9 

4  2  6  8  1 


9  4  0  7  0 

5  2  14  3 
4  3  5  4  3  6 

2  4  6  6  7 

6  18  11 
119  6  7 

6  8  0  0  9  4 


MID  ATLANTIC 

N  J 
N  Y 
P  E  N  N 

TOTAL 


5 
1  2 
7 


10  5  17 
6  4  15  4 
37  3  1  3 


2  5  119  8  4 


9  0 


9  0 


6  9  0  5  1 
2  0  6  2  9  5 
2  12  8  30 

4  8  8  17  6 


10  07 
10  07 


5  7  9  5  6  8 
14  7  0  5  3  9 
9  5  115  0 

3  0  0  12  57 


N  CENTRAL 

I  L  L 

I  N  0 

IOWA 

KAN 

MICH 

MINN 

M  0 

N  E  B  R 
N  OAK 

OHIO 
S  DAK 

wise 

TOTAL 


8  7  0  3  5  6 
2  9  6  9  5  8 


3  4 
1 


15  6 
5  7  8 
12  3 
8  7  2 
3  0  5 

5  2  4 
2  3  8 

6  6  2 

7  4  4 


12  13  6  3 
2  3  9  9  8  7  9 


6  3  2 
3  1 
111 

8  4 
13  7 
18  0 

98 

9  8 
2  6 

1  6 

2  4 
10  7 


3  12 
9  6  8 

4  3  8 
4  0  9 


0  2 
9  0 
0  3 
0  1 
8  3 
3  4 
5  6 
5  5 


15  4  9  4  0  4 


3  4  36 
3  0  8  5 

7  3  0  3  0 
6  5  0 


4  5  9  6  2 
4  0  00 
13  0  16  3 


1  4  9  6  3 

3 

7  0  0 


7  0  0 
6  0  0 


18  0  0 
1  8  7  6  6 


15  17  6  3  1 

3  3  2  3  6  5 
16  6  3  7  9 
13  5  9  8  7 

4  13  17  4 
2  2  5  4  2  4 
2  9  9  0  4  0 
12  3  14  1 

2  7  0  7  7 

5  9  6  9  6  7 
2  6  3  0  5 

2  3  4  7  22 

4  0  9  8  2  12 


SOUTHERN 


A  L 

A  R 

0  E 
D 

F  L 

G  A 

K  Y 

L  A 

M  D 

M  I 
N 

0  K 
S 


T  E  N  N 

T  E  X  A 
V  A 

W     V  A 


9  1 

8  2 
1  3 
37 
1  2 
1  2 
5  8 
7  5 
5  6 
5  8 

0  5 

7  6 

1  7 

2  2 

8  1 

5  5 

6  5 


5  7 

1  8 

2  5 

6  4 
4  8 

6  4  0 

2  3  1 
8  5  6 
8  0  3 

3  7  1 
2  5  1 

7  3  9 

8  5  6 
18  1 
6  8  2 
8  3  5 
6  0  9 


6  9  9  9 


TOTAL 


3  0  2  4  6  6  6 


2  9  14  5 

8  6  8  5  2 

12  2  9  9  6 


10  2  0 


2  8  00 
2  3  7  167 
78139 
6  2  3  9 
2  7  8 
4  3  3  46 

9  0  2  55 

1  5  2  7  2 
2  137 

2  5  3  3  5 
6  4  0  1  5 

10  7  76 

5  7  6  7  7  9 


19  7  6 

8  5  9  5 

2  3  9  0 
15  5  0 


4  2  3 
1 1 
1 


1  4  9  4  6 


19  4 
8  9 
1  3 
4  0 

3  5  8 

4  9  0 
16  4 

2  7  8 

3  0  0 
15  9 
2  9  5 
10  5 
13  3 
2  2  4 

5  9  3 
2  19 

7  6 


15  3 

5  17 
7  2  5 

6  6  4 
110 

7  7  9 

4  7  0 

5  2  4 
14  9 
9  21 
5  0  6 

8  8  4 
12  8 

7  4  1 

8  8  0 
8  51 
3  8  5 


3  7  3  9  3  8  7 


WESTERN 


ARIZ 
C  A  L  I 
COLO 
I  D  A  H  i 
MONT 
N  E  V 
N  ME 
ORE 
UTAH 
WASH 
W  Y  0 


TOTAL 


17  6  5  1 

4  4  2  12  5 

6  0  6  3 
2  7  5  7 
18  8  5 

4  5  8  6 

5  0  2  6 

4  14  2  6 
5  2  18 

5  0  3  18 

14  9 

5  77204 


19  118 
7  2  0  5  8  5 
6  6  9  4  9 
17  0  9  1 

2  4  4  5  7 
2  8  9  5 

16  4  8  3 
4  8  6  9  5 

3  5  0  0  3 
8  3  5  5  2 

677  5 

10  4  16  0  3 


10  2  00 


7  7  00 

8  9  7  5 

2  6  8  7  5 


36  7  69 
117  2  9  10 
7  3  0  12 
19  8  4  8 
2  6  3  4  3 
7  4  8  1 
2  15  0  9 
9  7  8  2  1 
4  0  2  2  1 
14  2  8  4  5 
6  9  24 

16  4  5  6  8  3 


GRAND     TOTAL  9151146  2714093  1264674 

l/  Includes  the  following  Adjustments  in  previously  published  delivery  data  by  states: 
■^hode  Island,  14,612;  Vermont  (14,612),  beet  processors  Michigan  (238);  February  1956  - 
Firures  in  parenthesis  indicate  decreases. 


34720  13164633 

January  1956           uane  refiners 

-  beet  processors  "ichigan  (297; 
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Table  18.-Deliveries  of  Sugar  by  Primary  Distributors  by  States,  First  quarter  1956 


MAY  1956 


Importers 


of  direct- 

Mainland 

Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

Qonsumption 

cane  sugar 

State 

refiners 

processors 

sugar 

mills 

Total 

100-pound  bags,  refined  equivalent 

«     c.  w  u  l  fl  n  u 

CONN 

2  8  0  6  8  7 

15  8  35 

2  9  6  5  2  2 

M  E 

i  4  7  1  7  5 

6  8  0 

14  7  8  5  5 

M  A  o  o 

^   i    ~z  i~t  a  c  *z 

113  9  0  5  3 

5  6  0  3  6 

119  5  0  8  9 

N  H 

6  6  7  4  4 

4  00 

6  7  14  4 

R  1 

12  13  17 

7  5  70 

12  8  8  8  7 

A    *«/    (_>    \J    <_)  l 

V  T 

4  3  7  4  4 

2  6  6  3  9 

7  0  3  8  3 

T  A  T  A  1 

17  9  8  7  2  0 

10  7  16  0 

19  0  5  8  8  0 

n       ATI     A  W  T  1 
U      A  1  L  A  IN  1   I  L 

IN  J 

/.    Q  "7        O  £ 

±4  y  j 4  y  d 

174  9  28 

16  6  8  4  2  4 

IN  T 

J  /  o  o  5  (  o 

9  0 

5  0  2  119 

4  2  7  0  5  8  7 

P  E  N  N 

2  1  o  7  9  9  1 

5  59  7  20 

10  14 

2  7  4  8  7  2  5 

T  A  T  A  1 
1  U  1  A  L 

1    A     A     A    O    ^  C 

f  4  4  9  O  6  O 

9  0 

12  3  6  7  6  7 

10  14 

8  6  8  7  7  3  6 

CENTRAL 

1  L  L 

3  3  0  6  3  3  4 

16  08375 

10  0  0 

10  2  4  3  9 

4  0  18  14  8 

I  N  0 

7  7  7  6  3  7 

8  4  12  9 

9  9  8  6 

10  0  7 

8  7  2  7  5  9 

IOWA 

14  7  3  0  8 

2  9  3  4  9  9 

4  6  7  5 

7  0  0 

4  4  6  18  2 

KAN 

13  5  2  9  5 

1  9  5  9  7  3 

10  0  0 

3  3  2  2  6  8 

M  1  t  rl 

6  2  9  5  3  9 

~z  c\  o  c\  ~z  a 

3  9  8  9  3  8 

14  5  0  3  2 

6  0  0  0 

117  9  5  0  9 

MINN 

10  9  0  4  1 

4  6  4  3  3  8 

9  7  5 

5  7  4  3  5  4 

M  0 

6  0  3  6  0  8 

3  0  9  6  16 

2  8  4  0 

9  16  0  6  4 

M  C*   D  D 

IN  t  b  K 

7  3  2  5  4 

2  5  9  19  0 

2  4  0  0 

3  3  4  8  4  4 

N  OAK 

10  4  0 

7  6  4  1  1 

7  7  4  5  1 

OHIO 

•1    c    r  7  c  ^  i 

1  o  o  3  o  o  4 

6  6  3  3  9 

1110  7  8 

10  0  0 

17  3  19  8  1 

S  OAK 

•7  a  7  r 
(9  JO 

7  5  9  3  1 

8  3  8  6  7 

III   1    C  f* 

1l  o  a  q  d  "t; 
J  e  (J  o  y  3 

2  9  3  7  6  5 

4  8  0  0 

15  3  15 

6  3  4  7  7  3 

T  a  T  A  1 
1   U   1   A  L 

DO  o  o  4  4  y 

4  12  6  5  0  4 

2  7  7  5  46 

13  2  7  0  1 

11202200 

II  T  M  F  R  M 
U   1    n  C  r\  IN 

A  1  A 

ALA 

4  y  O  1  D  O 

2  2  2  0 

17  4  8  3 

5  118  7  1 

ARK 

2  4  0  6  12 

15  9  9  9 

2  5  6  6  11 

DEL 

3  4  0  3  5 

2  0  0 

3  4  2  3  5 

0  C 

117  3  3  1 

8  100 

12  5  4  3  1 

FLA 

3  13  13  7 

5  5  2  2  13 

10  13  8  7 

9  6  6  7  3  7 

G  A 

10  5  8  19  5 

108  313 

7  0  0 

116  7  2  0  8 

K  Y 

4  2  9  5  2  7 

16  5  2  8 

3 

4  4  6  0  5  8 

L  A 

8  2  4  4  4  5 

2  7  8 

2  8  7  9  8 

8  5  3  5  2  1 

M  0 

7  5  16  7  0 

9  5  8  10 

8  4  7  4  8  0 

MISS 

4  4  5  6  6  1 

4  7  6  0 

4  5  0  4  2  1 

N  C 

6  2  3  7  8  8 

2229  24 

8  4  6  7  12 

0  K  L  A 

2  6  0  2  5  1 

8  14  19 

8  0 

3  4  17  5  0 

S  C 

3  37  8  01 

2  8  2  6  0 

3  6  6  0  6  1 

T  E  N  N 

6  7  904  2 

3  4  57 

10  3  8 

6  8  3  5  3  7 

TEXAS 

14  3  6  0  11 

2  5  2  3  5  5 

3  2  2  0  0 

6  7  5  5  4 

17  8  8  12  0 

V  A 

4  3  8  9  2  7 

17  12  9  2 

2 

6  10  2  21 

*     V  A 

1 9  3  2  8  8 

3  0  0 

2  4  5  21 

2  18  109 

TOTAL 

8  6  7  5  8  8  9 

3  5  0  0  7  3 

1266396 

2  2  17  2  5 

10S14083 

STERN 

ARIZ 

6  8  8  2  9 

4  5  8  5  8 

114  6  8  7 

C  A  L  1 

12  2  9  3  7  9 

16  5  3  4  2  7 

17  2  00 

12  0  0 

2  9  0  12  0  6 

COLO 

2  13  2  2 

2  0  3  10  2 

9  5  0 

2  2  5  3  7  4 

IDAHO 

8  5  2  7 

4  9  8  2  8 

5  8  3  5  5 

MONT 

4  0  4  7 

6  6  2  4  8 

1 

7  0296 

N  E  V 

1  3  9  8  4 

5  10  9 

19  0  9  3 

N     M  E  X 

2  2  19  2 

46  22  1 

6  8  4  13 

ORE 

12  2  10  0 

14  113  1 

7  7  00 

4  0  0 

2  7  13  3  1 

UTAH 

1  5  5  8  6 

114  3  5  2 

12  9  9  3  8 

WASH 

14  0  8  8  9 

2  4  9  7  0  5 

14  2  17 

4  0  4  8  11 

W  Y  0 

115  0 

2  3  18  9 

2  4  3  3  9 

TOTAL 

16  4  8  0  0  5 

2  5  9  8  17  0 

39117 

2  5  5  1 

4  2  8  7  8  4  3 

AND  TOTAL 

26237928 

7  0  7  4  8  3  7 

2  9  2  6  9  8  6 

3  5  7  9  9  1 

3  6  597742 
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Table   19^-Sugart     Prioes,  production,  and  atooks 


MAY  1956 


Prices  (Gross)  l/ 


Period 

Raw 

cane 

Refined  cane, 

quoted  wholesale 

N.Y.  duty 

World 

New 

Chicago- 

Pacific 

paid 

fas , Cuba 

York 

Gulf 

West 

Coast 

Cents  per  pound 

1949-54  annual  av. 

6.07 

4.28 

8.40 

8.35 

8.36 

8.41 

1954  annual  av. 

6.09 

3.26 

8.72 

8.55 

8.56 

8.50 

1955  annual  av. 

5.95 

3.24 

8.59 

8.50 

8.49 

8.53 

1955 

!'ay 

5.95 

3.38 

8.55 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

June 

6.02 

3.26 

8.55 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

July 

6.01 

3.22 

8.55 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

August 

6.02 

3.22 

8.55 

8.47 

8.44 

8.50 

September 

6.00 

3.27 

8.55 

8.45 

8.40 

8.50 

October 

6.06 

3.28 

8.63 

8.50 

8.49 

8.52 

November 

5.97 

3.19 

8.65 

8.55 

8.50 

8.65 

December 

5.83 

3.16 

8.65 

8.55 

8.50 

8.65 

1956 

January 

5.88 

3.26 

8.65 

8.55 

8.50 

8.65 

February 

5.88 

3.28 

8.65 

8.55 

8.50 

8.65 

March 

5.95 

3.34 

8.65 

8.55 

8.50 

8.65 

April 

6.02 

3.31 

8.66 

8.55 

8.55 

8.68 

12  month  av. 

5.97 

3.26 

8.61 

8.52 

8.49 

8.58 

Prices  (Gross)  (continued)  l/ 


Period 

Refined  beet,  q 

uoted  wholesale 

Refined,  retail 

New  York 

Chicago- 

Pacific 

u.  s. 

( Eastern) 

V/est 

Coast 

average 

Cents 

per  pound 

1949-54  annual  av. 

8.22 

8.16 

8.31 

10.13 

1954  annual  av. 

8.50 

8.35 

8.40 

10.52 

1955  annual  av. 

8.39 

8.29 

8.43 

10.42 

1955 

SEy 

8.35 

8.30 

8.40 

10.42 

June 

8.35 

8.30 

8.40 

10.40 

July 

8.35 

8.30 

8.40 

10.38 

August 

8.35 

8.24 

8.40 

10.38 

September 

8.35 

8.20 

8.40 

10.40 

October 

8.43 

8.29 

8.42 

10.40 

November 

8.45 

8.30 

8.55 

10.46 

December 

8.45 

8.30 

8.55 

10.48 

1956 

January 

8.45 

8.30 

8.55 

10.50 

February 

8.45 

8.30 

8.55 

10.48 

).'arch 

8.45 

8.30 

8.55 

10.48 

April 

8.46 

8.35 

8.58 

10.43  2/ 

12  month  av. 

8.41 

8.29 

8.48 

Production  and  month-end  stocks,  refined 


Period 

Production 

Month-end  stocks 

Cane  sugar 

Beet 

Cane  sugar 

Beet 

refiners 

processors 

refiners 

processors 

1,000  short  tons, 

raw  value 

1949-54  monthly  av. 

480 

144 

248  3/ 

729  3/ 

1954  monthly  av. 

475 

166 

254  3/ 

810  3/ 

1955  monthly  av. 

502 

150 

236  3/ 

860  3/ 

1955 

May 

461 

38 

287 

867 

June 

488 

46 

233 

709 

July 

522 

36 

214 

505 

August 

604 

49 

212 

348 

September 

584 

118 

214 

301 

October 

563 

466 

209 

651 

November 

467 

521 

204 

1,069 

December 

506 

323 

233 

1,300 

1956 

January 

493 

86 

289 

1,254 

February 

441 

18 

288 

1,145 

March 

492 

16 

295 

1,015 

April  4/ 

513 

18 

291 

892 

12  month  av. 

511 

145 

247 

838 

processors  even  though  orders  sometimes  are  taken  on  a  day  to  day  basis  at  a  lower  price.  2/  11 
month  average.     3/over-quota  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  included.    4/  Preliminary. 


